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NOMENCLATURE 
OF PICTORIAL ART. 


HARMONY. 





» @i7,|0 define a term upon which the 
Fi} whole world is at — at log- 


S| gerheads, is a difficulty, for not 

As only is the a — in = 
~ ‘>| greatest perplexity on the sub- 
: aS foot—that is, Harmony as relat- 
ing to colours—but that profession icu- 
larly in which colour forms one of the three 
constituents out of which all its choicest 
productions are elaborated, is equally at 
moot as to what may be harmony or not 
harmony. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, it is abso- 
lutely nécessary that a man should be able 
to furnish a definition of the chief term he 
is writing on, in the absence of which he 
can expect little credence for either his sug- 
gestions or his assertions; yet in this par- 
ticular case his best definition becomes only 
a theory, amongst many other theories on 
the same subject, to be ultimately settled by 

rity, and to be admitted to, or discarded 

m, that much of pure science which here- 
after may be admitted to displace so much 
of pure Art; so much, in fact, of pure cer- 
tainty to be accepted in lieu of so much 
pure uncertainty. 

If Dr. Johnson had been called on to 
write a definition of harmony, and finding 
himself so trammelled by theindefiniteness of 
his term, he would have written some such 
definition as his definition of painting, or 
the more honest one, perhaps, of his defini- 
tion of a definition. The st definition of 
harmony, that is, chromatic harmony, ex- 
tant is, that it consists of relationship, oppo- 
sition, and subordination. If this definition 
may not be found somewhere amongst the 
writings of those very few who have treated 
the subject of Fine with anything like 
intelligence and power, put it down as my 
own, for I bow to it most implicitly as con- 
taining, in a crude form, AT that can be 
advanced on so intricate and so beautiful a 
—. consistently with chromatic truth 
we gene beauty. Ne ae 

opposition to this one grand and crude 
truth, we have three other more or lese diver- 
gent theories: the first, or oldest in date— 
that which deceived our great Newton—the 
prismatic theory ; the second, the theory of 
colour by accumulation, so beautifull 
treated by the poet Goethe ; and the third, 
the theory of chromatic harmony by con- 
trast or opposition, first enounced by Field, 
and contemporaneously illustrated in the 
polarisation of light by the physiologists of 






the present time. 
the first two, it may be generally 
asserted and easily proved that both 


are void of chromatic character, and alto- 
gether deficient as exponents of either 





Nature, with her boundless host of colours 
and hues, or of Fine Art, with its demand 
for sentiment, expression, and passion. 

It is almost with bated breath that one 
dares to impugn the universally acknow- 
ledged beauties of the rainbow. Before it 
we have crowed with delight as children, 
as men we have looked at it with admira- 
tion because connected with Holy Writ, and 
again are moved with similar sensations to 
those which swayed the spirit of Noah when 
first witnessing it from the surging ark. 
But as h errgpeos and amg we must 
admit, that, as a di disintegrated 
light—could it be even made always present 
in the heavens—we should sigh for the 
tertiaries, the quadrates, and the thousand 
hues, and the ten thousand tints requisite 
to constitute a palette for the sorriest imita- 
tion of multifarious nature. Still relyi 
on the definition, relation, o ition, an 
subordination, the capacity of the prismatic 
theory, as exemplified in the spectrum, is 
radically short of the whole series of 
colours deducible from the primary triad, 
yellow, red, and blue; as such trum 
only includes those seven Ph sendy, wre 
by Newton on his first discovery that the 
Toy prism, under the name it sustained 
for centuries of the fool’s paradise, was no- 
thing more or less than an instrument 
which determined the chromatic constituents 
of Light itself. 

To some it may be useful or satisfactory 
to be reminded, that primitive colour as 
found in light is refrangible—not equally so 
in the whole triad, in which case it would 
have delivered merely one darker tint of 
an indefinite colour, and in one place—but 
unequally so, that is, red admits of refrac- 
tion to the extent of one, yellow to the 
extent of two, and blue to the extent of 
three. Again, this refrangibility does not 
exist to so great an extent as to perfectly 
disen, one colour from another, or we 
should have had the trum composed 
only of a distinct and definite band of each 
colour laid side by side, or in an extreme 
case separated by inters of the colour 
of the ground upon which this shortened 
spectrum should be received. Instead of 
which, with this limited refrangibility, each 
band of colour is refracted exactly so much 
as to place itself about one-third on its 
neighbouring band. The progressive in- 
crease of refrangibility of one, two, and 
three, occurs in the order of red, yellow, 
blue; therefore red lays one-third of its 
band over yellow, producing orange at the 
doubling of the two colours. Yellow doubles 
in the same way over one-third of blue, 
producing n at the doubling, and blue 
again doubles on the second and weaker 
reflected red, producing violet. 

It is said by many, and there are certainly 
many examples to warrant such an asser- 
tion, that nature never develops herself in 
so complete a manner as to let man at once 
into the secret he may be in search of ; and 
this trum of light is one of these 
pena If the rate of Sry ome « in- 
stead of 1, 2, 3, had been 3, 6, 9, we should 
have had Newton coming to us with red, 
yellow, blue, and been saved much per- 
plexity, while it had been a much more 
perfect groundwork to start from. Chro- 
matism advanced at double the rate it 
has made, and harmony asa if not the 
whole object of it—might be by this time 
an acknowledged science. Colourists would 
have soon discovered the mode of sages | 
the doubling colours, orange, green, an 
violet, as the secondaries, as they have the 
mode of producing the tertiaries, russet, 
citrine, and olive (called the tertiary red, 
tertiary yellow, « blue), as well 















as the quadrates, citrine-russet, citrine- 
olive, russet-olive. 

It ought to be noticed here, that in chro- 
matic science these four triads, from the 
primitives to the quadrates, should all be 
Tuage getty cpurl toon sian teeat 

uite apart ours, 
neoseaeatly ifying themselves exten- 
sively in those combinations forming the 
more complex, poetical, and morbid har- 
monies, and which are to be found only in 
the works of the most accomplished colourists. 
It may appear strange that as amongst the 
Italians you cannot find a single painter 
who, as a general usage, —— is morbid 
style of colouring, yet from the Italian lan- 


guage we derive the term “‘ morbidezza,” 
a applied as a high eulogy where the 
ntest blush of this quality betrays itself. 


But to return to what is more immediately 
— Ms the prismatic 5 at In 
physics it is a great thing to have deter- 
mined not only the chromatic constituents 
of light, but by the self-same blow to be 
able to assign the measured and exact sus- 
ceptibility of each particular colour to its 
particular amount of refrangibility. In 
physics it is ev ing; in Art, and in Fine 
Art especially, it is nothing. A painter and 
colourist could well afford to have never 
known of the analysis, and as far as his art 
goes, never to have seen a rainbow nor heard 
of such a thing as a prismatic theory. In- 
deed in this last he would be much 
better off; as it is, he has merely had his 
ears tickled, his perception confused, and 
perhaps his practice ve The grounds 
upon which these objections rest are, in the 
first place, the colours produced by # ser 
matic means are only a pair of triads in 
lieu of two pairs. In the next place, and 
this is in every conclusive—before 
the face of the definition, relation, opposition, 
and easyer se go —— it admits = 
opposition, n to red, violet or purple 
‘ogee ani orange to blue, it does not 
iy any contrivance admit of subordination. 

either does it again admit of more than an 
imperfect relation—the ultimate relation- 

p of closely eg colours, .such 

as a hue of yellow orange to yellow, of a 
blue purple to blue, or a red purple to red, 
hues of any sort being im ble under the 
arrangement through which we obtain the 
rismatic spectrum, belonging as they do 
fo the fullest chromatic scale. I say the 
‘‘fullest,” although it would be difficult if not 
impossible to render a scale which should 
intial the hues along with the twelve ac- 
credited colours. Without feeling any cer- 
tainty as to whether the old Romans had 
access to the prism, it is quite certain they 
had the rainbow, and it is fair to pre- 
sume they were as much struck with it 
as ourselves, and looked upon it in the 
light of a heavenly messenger to teach 
man the art and mystery of colouring. It 
is quite true that in their large works they 
unscrupulously admit into one picture the 
three primitives as well as the three secon- 
daries found in the prismatic scale, but not 
further; analogously with the early Greeks, 
who in music admitted, or felt no occasion 
for more than, five tones or notes in music, 
though how the one could put up with such 
music or the other with such colour, has 
puzzled equally the painters and the musi- 
cians of the present day. The critics alone 
have found in both themes for eulogy. The 
professors in yt arts, ret? rt ny held 
The critics in painting still adhere the 
assertion that this Roman style of colouring 
is Keren essentially , and — 

uently in every respect — 

pun ‘ae historic style. were well if a 
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music of five notes could be got up, espe- | 
cially for the delectation of the coarse 
nerves of these same yezedists. It were 
superfluous to advance more than has been 
said in opposition to the prismatic theory, 
though we must be still content to hear of 
an extraordinary brilliancy in the colour of 
a picture described as truly prismatic, a 
quality only attainable under the most con- 
summate management of the four chromatic 
triads, elaborated in conformity with har- 
monic laws, intuitively developing them- 
selves through the original schemes of 


chromatic and special or , like those 
of Rubens on the naturel and Titian on the | 
occasionally morbid set of tones, and neither 
of whom, it may be imagined, could ever 
go wrong. ; 

It is a thing to be regretted that neither 
Titian nor Rubens had ever written a word 
about colour; but it is to be imagined that 
the next really great, and at the same time 
original, colounst may, in his turn, also go 
down to the grave without once me pe 
of saying a word upon the one subject wi 
which he never any difficulty, but over 
which he possessed intuitive instinct and 
never-failing power. It is thus that we 
might never obtain the power of colouring 
from a colourist, any more than we might 
obtain the power of walking from a first- 
rate pedestrian. Two more instances of the 
stumbling-blocks nature constantly throws 
in the path to knowledge! 

As the theory of prismatic harmony— 
as illustrated by the spectruam—is accom- 
panied by a descent from red to blue, so the 
theory of colour by accumulation is accom- 

aied by a descent from yellow to blue. 

e theory itself has never been allowed in 
the hands of Goethe to assume to be a theory 
of harmony, but taking colour even in its 
lightest state, that of the faintest tint of 
yellow, to be darker than light, he assumes, 


| 


and I think very justly, that by superim- | 


posing a certain amount of dark upon light, 
yellow is obtained; that by a constantly 
increasing accumulation of dark, red is next 
induced, and ultimately blue; this, when 
the accumulation be perfectly gradual, oc- 
curring without a break such as occurs in 
the separation of the colours in the rainbow, 
but in a true and unbroken flow of one 
colour into another. What again separates 
this mode of colour from the prismatic mode 
is, that tints occur as the gradation pro- 
gresses, and more numerous than coal be 
described, inasmuch as they are infinite. 
The general order, however, may be indi- 
cated thus :— 
Light. 

Light yellow, 

Middle tone yellow. 

Darker yellow. 

Light orange. 

Middle tint orange. 

Darker orange. 

Light red. 

Middle tint red. 

Darker red. 

Light violet. 

Middle tint violet. 

Darker violet. 

Light blue. 

Darker blue. 

Blue. 

Instances of this arrangement are found in 
nature on a large scale in the evening sky. 
Indeed so far from the evening sky being a 
pristnatic production, the prismatic colours 
veeur in quite another order, commencing 
with red instead of yellow. And here we 
must leave Goethe with the physicists for 
we cannot follow him in the search for har- 
mer iD apr sheer lack of material. The 
] satic scheme, deficient as it is, gives us 


one more colour, green. He, however, 
establishes his claim to being a : 
coverer of this mode of colour, and furnishes 
ample illustrations by many circumstances 
aie which this particular mode of colour 
occurs, and among others the opal. This 
mode of colour develops itself readily on a 
common piece of window glass. When the 
sun is setting amid a mass of tender 
yellow hues, breath on the glass, and the 
yellows will be reddened, the deeper reds 
occurring where the breath or steam lies 
heaviest; the breath, in this instance, 
though not dark, operating the accumula- 
tion, by which it seems that the term colour 
by obstruction would be as well as colour 
by accumulation: in each case dark is in- 
duced; in the latter the accumulation 
obstructs light and induces dark. In the 
case of a gauze window curtain, one or two 
folds induce yellow to a certain moderate 
extent, and four or five folds develop a 
certain delicate tint of red, while in the 


hollow of the deeper folds, where light is | ductive. 


f | 


pigmental colour be derivable from 
tion, merely using the molecular 
prism, how comes it that pi 
embraces the four triads, 4 gene: 
tints, while the prismatic colours 
refraction embrace only two triads 
generally a losing game to set up 
a 


1 


| 
| 


“SB 
Eye 


ciously an isolated opinion of your 
—— united of ienti 

. But under the impression 

vaced by these antagonistic facts, I 
only say for myself, wonderful if true; 
that it is only to be accounted for 
another fact—that at present com i 
little is known on the subject 
theoretically, or practically, the 
to be considered, as in the sense of its har- 
mony, in regard to the art of painting. It 
would be well if the eminent lecturer, Pro- 
fessor Tyndal, could be induced to take the 
| subject in hand, unpopular as it may appear, 
| from its abstract nature, in an age so perti- 
| naciously addicted to the practically pro- 
If, for instance, it would make 


aval 


Hn 





altogether excluded, you get a tint more | Soap, or offer a cheap substitute for cotton 


like blue than any other colour. 
mostly much too dogmatical in 
some one particular cause of one’s own dis- 
covery as the true if not the only source of 
some particular phenomenon, and so with 
the cause of the phenomenon of colour, we 
have, it is very likely, assigned its cause 
_ too generally to refraction. I shall be very 
much surprised, and in some measure dis- 
F tag on if there be not discovered at least 
three distinct causes, or modes of colour, 
the more so as nature is so prone to work 
by trines. Already two distinct modes of 
colour have been reported and described in 
following this path in search of what is in- 
| trinsically harmonious, that is, a compre- 
hensive scheme of chromatism, which shall 
have for its basis relation, opposition, and 
subordination. 

Field, the chromatist, in taking the most 
popular view of the subject possible to be 
taken, inasmuch as it is an allowance of 
the general opinion of the unlearned world 
at large, enounces a third, that is, ‘‘ colour 
inherent, as discoverable in pigments.” The 
hye ~ ren however, will not bow to this, 

mut will have it to depend altogether on 
molecular structure and arrangement, by 
which one specific arrangement refuses to 
give any other colour but red, another 
yellow, and another blue, and so on through 
the whole four triads, making twelve ; some 
thousand hues and tints from each up to 
infinity. A great many distinct molecular 
arrangements, you will say! But, leaving 
out of the question all unappreciable num- 
bers, as this mode of nature may be infinite, 
the unlearned world, in the huge number of 
which I include myself, say—** But all your 
colours by molecular arrangement go out in 
the dark, and require light to again produce 
them.” “True,” answers the philosopher 
“we require li : 
colour itself is nothing more 
than the refraction of light from molecular 
supertices: without light we have no colour.” 
This system has been supported by the 
- sagen that in some persons born blind 
© hervous system is ‘xquisitely fi 
as to enable them to nbn pene, Degen 
at least, some particul 
alone. I must confi 
seen this success 
cer a he gem 
pong epedion i OF ae their reputation 
- proof. Here is another cir 
iteclf as iy dip naturally suggests 
4 Sng one for consideration, in 
connection with the theory that ll k 
is derivable fro fractior ‘ev pr waaay 
; rom refraction of light alone 
pigmental as well as prismatic : that is, if 


88 to never having 


‘umstance 








We are or paper, thé : 
assigning | full and luminous solution in a year or so. 


the affair might be expected in 


The fact is, that at present we have not, 
| in sofull and acknowl a state as to allow 
of its being taken out of the realms of Art, 
and pl definitively in that of science, 
any system of colour in the sense in which 
is taken chromatic harmony. We have 
merely three distinct modes of colour, all 
aie satisfactory and inte Soa 
physiological world. They are, by 
ound due to Newton, colour by accu- 
mulation, due to Goethe, and colour by 
excitation. 

This last mode of colour has been used 
in support of a theory, that nature herself 
suggests a perfect harmony to any one 
colour, by exciting the retina by it m @ 
vivid state, and then suddenly taking the 
vision off the colour, and directing it—the 
vision—to a neutral or white surface. _ 

The supporters of this theory insist, 
that exciting the 6 thus by an intense 
red up to its full endurance, a spectrum of 
green is produced on the neutral surface, 
and so on with the other colours of the 





| 


| 


| 
| 


mounce on any, or, | theory wu 
ar colours by touch exemplified, It 


fully proved, and think | 


i 


pamery triad, a purple spectrum resulting 
rom yellow. Now this may, or may not, 
be all right as far as the facts go, though I 
venture to assume it to be all wrong. 
There is a very characteristic saying, not 
intended here to be taken in its offensive 
sense, ‘Give a rogue enough tether, and 
he will hang himself.” t certainly 1s 
generally the case, that no men have 80 
much to retract as those who escape ul- 
answered. Here is an instance. Allowing 
for the nonce that this first t opening of the 
theory be right, and that red, endured up 
to an exciting extent, produces @ 
of green, what becomes of the argument 
which, in making the next step Semen 
propo- 


ght to reproduce them, as | assumes that the inverse of the 
in this case sition takes place ? that is 


, that by exciting 
the eye by a full and brilliant green, @ 
spectrum of red is produced; that 
produces a spectrum of yellow, an 
orange produces a spectrum of blue? | The 
untenableness of this continuation of 

to any useful extent will be thus 
~ Rink. It is easy to conceive 
the possibility that a primary cause . 
produce a cosnndlery effect ; but difficult, if 
not impossible, to imagine that a seco! 
cause should produce a primary effect, 

as the production of a red spectrum by the 


excitation of n. 
The double fallacy of this theory of colour 
by excitation, derives itself firstly ef 


exaggerated estimate of the power 


if spectra evoked, and then (as to their bemng 
ce 
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a mode of harmony) from the fact that the 

tra, as stated to be produced, are in 

t ws to the colours producing 
them, ing, therefore, to result in a har- 
mony. In regard to the vivacity of colour 
in the spectra, nearly everything depends 
on an abnormal vision, the greater excita- 
bility of the organ producing the greater 
vivacity in the spectra. It is, therefore, 
with much and incessant care that this sub- 
ject should be conducted, and always with 
strict reference to the state of the organ to 
be submitted to any experiment. And, as 
the immortal Mrs. Glass says, “‘ first catch 
your hare,” that is, in our case, be sure 
you have a subject with a perfect apprecia- 
tion of not only the single triad of primaries, 
but the whole four triads ther ; so that 


the little difference between the colour olive, | 
and a hue of blue olive, yellow olive, or red | 


olive, shall be immediately appreciable. 
With an eye thus constituted, it will be 
at once perceived that the colours green, 
purple, and orange, are exaggerations of 
ues just trending on green, purple, and 
orange, instead of the bona fide colours 
themselves; and that the complimentaries to 
the secondaries, purple, green, and orange, 
instead of being spectra of yellow, red, and 
blue, will be at most citrine to the purple, 
russet to the green, and olive to the orange. 
It seems cruel and heartless to endeavour 
to reverse, or seriously alter, so amiable a 
theory as that embraced under the phrase, 
‘**eolour by excitation,” and which hes for 
its most potent ground-work a fact as wide 
as nature itself,—that all organised things 
have within themselves, when in a normal 
state, the powers of reproduction, self-sus- 
tension, alleviation, and cure. And thus is 
it most eloquently argued: the eye having 
received a temporary hurt under the too 
great excitement of the colour red, cures 
itself by conjuring up a spectrum of the two 
remaining colours, yellow and blue, result- 
ing in green, and capable of allaying the irri- 
tation caused by an excess of red. I have 
said eloquently argued ; it would be well if 
rationally could besubstituted for eloquently. 
But does it not, in going no further, ey 
itself, that the whole gist of the subject 
dropped through a huge hole in the argu- 
ment, and left nothing within besides a 
hurt, and its cure. We have in this case 
nothing analogous to hurts by red and 
cures by green, nor hurts by green and 
cures by red; but, on the contrary, all that 
we have to do with here, is a perfectly 
normal and pleasurable state of the sensa- 
tions, operated through the means of, well- 
adjusted and intelligent harmony. We 


really do not want to poison ourselves on | 


red, in order to be cured by green; nor to 
poison ourselves on green, in order to be 
cured by red. Even if it were ible 
(which may be doubted) to imbibe one 
colour to an extent that would demand an 
— in another, we should prefer the 

ible harmony to the indigestible opposi- 
tion—that harmony which grows on what 
it feeds, and is ever athirst for a healthful 
more. 

If it were intended to adopt the theory 
‘of ‘‘ colour by excitation,” on which to erect 
a system of harmony, it would be pre i 
to go through the whole four triads, and if, 
on finding that the asserted red spectrum, as 
a complimentary opposition to green, be not 
really a red, but merely a russet, to assign to 
it that colour ; and so on with all the others. 
And the amended colour of russet, in lieu of 
red, would be, indeed, one out of two of 
the most correct harmonies to green. But 
the theory itself is now so well known, 
and will continue for some considerable 
time to remain so, that it had better be let 


alone in its primitive state, and ther 
with it its a marae wit aati yo 
yb, pram in this state it will serve 
the as a monument of one of the 
vest errors against which we have 
ocked our heads in search of chromatic 
harmony,—its great and radicel defect 
being the attempt to impose upon common 
sense an 0 ition for a harmony, an 
position without either relationship or su 


ordination. For a most complete manual 
of this theory, there is n in print 
y:” The 


equal to Field’s ‘‘ Chromatogra 
construction of the work is cenbasted on a 
system of perfect sequences, beautifull 
a mg illustrated by colo 
diagrams from the pri triad down to 
the quadrates ; while vee Ba series gives 
the four triads in harmony, or, if you 
like, opposition. I shall never regret the 


time spent in completely mastering this 
chromatic compendium, as not until this 
was done, and as a direct co uence of its 


' being done, did the truth of a completely 
new theory make itself apparen 


t. 
trying in vain to digest the opposition as a 
harmony, and arguing as a young man, 
with Field himself, on the impossibilities 
of the system, I was forcibly struck with 
the idea that the limitation itself of one 
harmony to each primitive colour was in 
itself decidedly adverse to the probability 
that the theory were truly grounded in the 
nature of things. And here, though Field 
at once admitted the potency of analogy as an 
argument, having previously written a paper 
or essay to prove the analogon to be a third 
organon in logic, he constantly recurred to 
the eye as being the sole arbiter in the 
matter of harmony, whose judgment was 
to be considered as supreme, and without 
appeal. His impression was evidently based 
on the extra vivacity to be expected from 
the juxtaposition of opponents, instead of 
bringing into juxtaposition what he called 
” a harmonies. oe term, 
‘* merely,” at once opened my eyes some- 
what my and I ssantenly Seneiediek: 
though I hope not ungenerously, that my 
mentor in colour for the time being was, at 
the bottom, in search rather of impressive- 
ness, or vivacity, than harmony. 

The future of my artistic life from this 
time was devoted, as a chief point, to in- 
quiries on this sole subject. Field had the 
rare sagacity to select the only form of 
diagram in which to embody the triads of 
the chromatic scale, and to bring them into 
immediate and diversified contact. This 
form, therefore, the triangle, was continued, 
and out of which it was not unreasonable 
to suppose that some new and more correct 
system of harmony was likely to develop 
itself. It was thought, again, as absolutely 
necessary that all hues of any description 
whatever should be most bee see aa 
lously refused admission into this category 
of acknowledged colours, for much confusion 
has been occasioned by the uncertainty in 
our mode of conversing on the subject of 
colour, such as using too extensively the 
term colonr, or, on the other hand, too 
limitedly ; some using the term colour ex- 
clusively for the three primaries, some in- 
cluding the secondaries, as Newton has 
done, bat nearly every one refusing the ter- 
tiaries and quadrates a place, except as 
hues, and all the world, generally pane Sing 
indiscriminately applying tint, shade, hue, 
blush, and some others, to indicate some 


| 





the dark side of the scale, is of itself a 
colour somewhat difficult to ounce, 
_ Let us accept, then, the whole quad- 
rates as accredited colours, primaries 


and quadrates more or less low and melan- 
choly, and all derived from the primaries, 
not on any arbi or preconceived notion 
of what a colour ought to be, but in strict and 
uential combinations of half and half of 
colour of triad, that is, equal 
parts in force of colour of every one colour 
in a triad; the primaries resulting in 
secondaries, the secondaries producing ter- 
tiaries, and the tertiaries quadrates. 

The best mode for a student in harmony 
to pursue, to test the impression producible 
by any number of combinations of these 
colours in immediate contact, is to prepare 
a number of good-sized equilateral triangles 
in a stout, say twelve-sheet, mounting board 
or per, with some of the triangles 
double the size of others. Paint on of 
these, either in oil or water-colours, a single 
triad only, so that when complete, by means 
of a hole in the centre, they may be thrown 
on a peg in the centre of another panel in 
wood, and — of being turned round 
without trouble. By this method every 
conceivable combination of the accredited 
colours may be obtained, their accuracy 
tested, and the mind exercised on the har- 
monious, and inharmonious, contacts; and 
by this means the mind, though it may not 
be exquisitely organised for harmonic appre- 
ciation, will naturally obtain a preference 
for some combinations over 0 » and 
most probably a more correct one than if 

itted to remain un ised ;—it will 

d itself gradually enriching in its number 
and variety of combinations, and possibly 
in its power over general harmony and in- 

igence; harmony being more 
nor less than chromatic intelligence, either 
instinctive, scientific, empirical, or all three. 

This was the mode adopted in searching 
amongst the combinations offered by the 
| full scale for a cast in which all the con- 
tacts would admit (by reference to the 
numbers of their constituents) of a rela- 
tionship, opposition, and subordination. 
Take, for example, the primary red. Ac- 
cording to the harmonic di , it has a 
contact with three harmonic colours—ci- 
trine, olive, and citrine-olive—two tertiaries 
and a quadrate. In the two tertiaries the 
subordinate number of the red is as two to 
eight, and in the quadrate citrino-olive the 
same, vide the Table 2 of constituents; 
and this amount of subordination obtains 
throughout the whole scale. Harmony in 
colour, therefore, has for its basis what 
some would call a mysterious combination 
of numbers, productive of an intelligent 








— state of a colour, to which one term 
one would only be strictly applicable. 
Some persons may say, inasmuch as 
have very high authority for doing so, “* 


ariety, and resulting in harmony strict] 
: with othet to eulted wbsinadiins 
in musical movement by transition.* 

J. B. Pywe. 








rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet,” but it is suggested, in a treatise on 








* To be continued, 
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ridr torall works formerly e 

who “has *aléo“ sent? ¢ 

‘Cat's Cradle’ (110); &e.; all Great 
on heréformer, works.*« ‘ Theewied 


«Ho 
Miss Sarah F.,Hewitt, and ‘ ee 


Garden ’.,(251), are.perhaps 


ers gs e been. al 
opens the ty ; ie 8 
commo; ! 2h 
and ‘ Pei le Maid o 


uvier,* ate” efféttive~ in* aie he walle, | 

at deficient ¥in Hie thought of the ewear “and” 

‘tear of evefy-day nature.® A°miniature- 
ang aly 28" ‘Alicia’ H.< Laird, 

\ “smalls w rork of muchgbeauty, ‘and in. 

«portrait on. paper, by Mis#Lane on 


feat 
aber Gowdian exhibits life-sized 


of no, 
* (53); 


Faucit. 


in, oil, of, f, Mrs.” 
late fabs 


»Egq-.(170), &e., and ‘a pic-. 
ture called ‘ 


ora’ (195). ., There “is, moreover, 
e same ind tragrailt name, ‘Lady Flora 
(87), ), by Miss “A. “L. Oakley, but ~ ‘differently’ 
pinted, as wearing the ‘dress of the*middle 
- the last century.” ‘ Jock’s got it’ (13), by: 
| Mrs. Mackenzie, née Landseer, ‘Lassie’ (238), 
and ‘ Myrtle’ (239), Miss: Jessie Landseer, are 
examples of canine portraiture ture, characterised by 
a marked Teen HE, with "the works of Sir, 
.8.. Warren neat 
e mye oe = ter artistic power, an 
ei of manner es are usually,met_ with, 
in’ works of this class’ by ladies, as ‘ Southcot, 
Lane,” Berks’ Al ‘The Path through™the 
Woods’ (72),” By “Louise “Rayner, “ Dur- 
pr a from * io Framwellgate * ridge,’ r . 
faithful véFsion of'a view which, since th 
as y-days of Robson, ans been a favourite with’ 
our.‘most. eminent This lady exhibits 





oe ; = novelty of this kind of 
dy for a Jady, us to.look especially at 
) equipment, which. is made out even to the 
gtaven ornamentation on the steel. . Miss Gillies 
Heast happy f in her. diversity of subjects, and 
success with which she sets forth her ideas. 

ere are, by a lady who veils herself'in the 
initials'E.VY B.,three admirable etchings—‘ A 
on * (2217, * Afcadia’ (225)*and “Fragments’ 
235), re fable” for “a «much richer vein of 


thought than that by which the great beh at ep 


In * 


of the poetry of Artis is antimated. 

we find, a- young bac ghenal gmid 0 “eiomys. 0 
lusciqus fruits ; and in ‘ Fragments,’ the fal | 
Saviour is the principal Ty te ly The two | 
latter would. paint. extremely well ; but, such is 
the perfection” of the etching, that® they might 
thus ‘lose’ e.) icuity: ‘ Beatrice * Mary 
Florence’ ( ‘The Young Archer’ (182), | 
by MrssE. 1,’ appear * to’ Be" brilliant 
* portraits of children, ‘slowing a well-riatured 
Bom ‘in "this department. * “Miss 
‘aitWo »piet ures, Two’ Heads better than 
i and’‘ A Stitch in Time saves Nine,’ are in 
ntinustion of thé humble life\incident "whence 
ects to draw her.subject matter.” These 
are far preferable, to, those of last year, 
inksmuch as the execution is much more careful, 
and the chigroseuro not less successful. ‘A Little 
Gleaner (78),” Mis. Backhouse, “is’ pic torially 
more perfect than anything ¥%e have ever seen 
ufider this name,” the figure being entire,” and 
relieved’ by a well- -painted syl¥in bac ‘kground. 
Mrs. Nils, Méller{a name .new#to us) exhibits 
Instruction’ (168*), a work a pare ntly showing | 
* much: abjlity,,but placed tooghiah for, examina- 
nb Mecsas an welangbicn’ of the ripe ‘student- 


ship of .ag sch * The; Fi 
‘ rst- Bc 
(184), Mea Dedwalow, is,.as the “title 


stiggests.a domestic subject, as is alse 

Moments—A 7 | of Hope ;” but the ‘atte T em- 
' & range of emotions of another k 

subject being a doctor's visit to "y ‘sic chile 


are many valuable qualities in this artist's 


nxious | 


also ‘ Black Gate, mente; and ‘ Old*Houses’ 
on,Elvet Bridge, Durham } (71) ¢skilful-in- ma~, 
nipulation, but in parts too black. ., Other studies |' 
distinguished by merit. of various degrees are 
‘Near Lugano’ ®), Clara’ tis) bth and ‘ Lago 
MuzZano, on the Luino Road” (: (8), byt e same ; 
‘Chelsea from below the~Old ridge’ *(244)-|, 
Mrs. E. D. Murray ; ** Lying’ to “in Warfleet, 
Creek, Dartmouth,” H. A. Seymour’; ** Loch 
Katrine’ (79), ‘ Oaks at Ampthill-Park, *Beds,’ 
Mrs’ Wilson Eustace ‘Patten,’ ahd others by 
“| Miss Gastineau and Miss Bradshaw Smith ; also 
‘From the Common,’ Richmond *, (22), a »dif-. 
ficult, but successfully treated. subject, by. Palacia’ 
E. Fahey ; ‘Sketches at Folkestone’ (147), Mrs. 
Hussey ; ‘Great Mo ham, Kent’ si Miss 
Bessie Parkes ; The First” * Sketch’ 171), Mrs 
shat ;* ‘ Noon near Horsemhonden,” Kent’ 
(171*),. Miss C. F. Williams; "‘ Rue St. Jean; 
Beauvais” (187), Mrs.’ Hemming ; “Uncertain 
Ground’ (169), Miss ‘Lefroy, ‘&c. , 
Here, too, are examples of flower 
= to the very best efforts in this direction. 
ere are’ by Miss. Emma ‘Walter,<:Fruits‘and 
Flowers ’.(47),.‘ Flowers’ Fresh‘ Gathered »(58), 
&c, ‘with. many exquisite flower-drawings -by 
‘Miss Lane,. studies of rare beauty, "as ‘ Dorset- 
shire Growth’ (76), ‘ Cinerarias’ (35); ‘Sum- 
smer, Briar Roses” (43),: Mrs.’ Pfeiffer ; ‘Apple 
and’ Holly’ (36), Miss A. M. Fitzjames; ‘Gra 
and Angle (230), ‘Hazel Nut and Bramble 
on iss “Helen Coleman ;°* Wild TRoees’ 
252),* Miss .E.-Cantelo ; ‘ Disarranged Roses, 
Mite H. Harrison ; si ‘Bruit (226), Mrs. Nixon, 
«As a paintérof animals and‘stilllife, ‘Agnes 
Dundas is eomiee nt among ‘lates : « her dogs’ 
heads:and déad! birds are’ worthy of. high com- 
mendation. On the wholegitymay,be. said L that 
| the contributions of the members of sthe Sogiety, 
advance greatly in flower-painting, and also in 
|} a marked degree in landscape ; but in personal 
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| weakness of bs, icknamed ‘‘ Nazarites,” beca 
GERMAN PAINTERS OF THE MODERN SCHOOL, | or'vith the scet of old, thy aft sce wenp toed bainy-haaeee 


eerie | left in disorder to fall on shoulders and flow down the back. 
F, W. SCHADOW, VEIT, AND SCHNORR. | They Be oe daw sage i Aiea “* Pro-Raphaelites,” inasmuch 
. | a8, setting © store on works of Raphael, them- 
>| HLESE three painters are brought together | selves over to the mannerism of prior sewer dag ay in, 
e|| into one group in order to complete the Ruskin, Rio, Montalembert, and others in our own day, who have 
historic narrative. In previous papers, preached as purists too exclusive doctrines, these , espousing 
Cornelius and Overbeck have been por- | bigotry as a virtue, held the influence of Raphael to have been 
trayed as chiefs of the school. The names of | icious ; they believed that the Church of the sixteenth century 
Schadow, Veit, and Schnorr are now added as | suffered woe ; and they taught and acted on the assumption 
accessory characters to fill up the remaining that the great painters of the period which has usually been deemed 
ps in the picture. The sacred picto supreme, were in their wale | anti-Christian, self-seeking, and 
~F ma which, as we have seen, was put upon | vain-glorious. Raphael thus falling under denunciation, it is 
4 i the s of Europe, had been cast in several almost needless to name the artists on whom the zealots 
*—\s4, acts and divided into sundry scenes, and many | the warmth of their affection. Giotto, Orcagna, Perugino, and of 
; were the players needed to give finish to the | course, pre-eminently, Fra Angelico, the holy monk of Florence, were 
| parts. A strong artist company had been | the painters alone worthy of emulation. These were the pure models 
gathered together from the chief towns of Ger- | upon which Christendom must hope to restore a lost religious Art. 
many, enthusiasts who believed in @ mission and sought for a Thus these sciolists, not content merely to labour in their calling, 
vocation, and were eager to enrol themselves under the guardian- | seem betimes to have fashioned a theory, to have given themselves 
ship of zealous leaders as apostles or martyrs in the cause of | over tothat metaphysical speculation in which Germans are known 
Art regenerate. Of the bodily of these eccentric men as they | to delight, and to have drunk of that mystic philosophy which in 
walked the streets of Rome, and of their mental habits when secluded | Port Royalists had kindled into ardour, eloquence, and devotion. 
in cloister studios, it may be worth while to preserve the traditions | It was said that the tares which in the field of Art were growing u 
which still survive among their former and favourite haunts. ther with the wheat, choking the good seed, ought to be mde | 
Cornelius, Overbeck, Schadow, Veit, Schnorr, Pforr, Vogel, and out and burned, and that Christian painting, purged from sin’s 
Wichter,* the compact band of German painters settled in Rome’! pollution, must henceforth be made pure as the souls of the 
in the first and second decade of the present century, were not in | redeemed. It was proclaimed that all painting should be “ soul- 
their younger years guiltless of affectation, or of the vanity which | painting ;” that as of created things here iri 
seeks to gain the eye of the world through wee By an man is the noblest and the most enduring, so in the highest Art 
assumption, a failing often incident to partial and one-sided know- | soul and spirit ought to dominate over flesh. Outward bodily 
ledge, and through a boasting, the frequent fault of youthful | form, rich materials, the dyer’s nee, Se colour, pertain but to 
assurance, when unchecked by the discipline which experience | things perishable. Such mere mundane allu ve tl 
supplies—sins of which their namesakes, the Pre-Raphaelites of | inward desire of the heart unsatisfied ; the thirst for the infinite 
England, were in subsequent days guilty—the German neoph. and the absolute still remains unquenched. Art thus destitute of 
provoked criticism, derision, and calumny. It is said they | life-giving essence is dead: ideal limbs and members as moulded 
assumed antique costumes, that their manners bespoke pretence, | by Greek sculptors fall short of the true ideal; and melting har- 
and that the epithets by which they wished to be distinguished | monies such as the painters of Venice indulged in, lack oy 
were open to the charge of conceit. _Assuredly such terms as | rapture. On the other hand, in the true and only Christian Art, 
‘the old and new, the German and Roman painters,” or “the new | the body is animate with the soul, matter is inspired by spirit, and 
German religious and patriotic artists” were well calculated to rouse | ou form becomes sensitive to inward emotion. Such is the 
the derision of enemies. Thus these tyros, not exempt from the | express creed which was enunciated by, or on behalf of, the 
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CHRISTIANITY INTRODUCING THE ARTS INTO GERMANY. 


esere , : . af ; i is step, they believed that 
dogmatic spiritual school—a faith not free from bigotry, a high- | to Roman Catholicism, and in taking this step, - ‘ 
soundin Galeieniel not exempt from fallacy and snare. As | their works, as well as they —— ne crete 6 trode 
was to expected, the fervour of the novices degenerated into tism and new birth. But hencefo: yhoo A + bey me ty Sich 0 
fanaticism. In 1814 Overbeck, the two brothers Schadow, and themselves to seck after, not the ~ few oe which will last 
other painters who dwelt in the cloisters of San Isidoro, went over | universal, which existed before churches, ‘usentie cetvile to 
ocenennchnatiienipanssiinene though churches should have an end; for they © servile 
* Among the authorities consulted in the writing of this series of papers—“ German gacerdotal forms, imitators of prescriptive styles, reproducers of 
Painters of the Modern School ”—are the follo :—" Die Kiinstler aller Zeiten und traditional ideas, painters who would not rest content until every 


Vilker,” von Professor Fr. Miiller ; “ Dictionnaire istorique des Peintres de toutes les : . ‘ 
Ecoles,” par Adolphe Siret ; “ Ansichten Uber die Bildenden Kinste von einen Deutschen | work of Art should be crowned with the crucifix and ss by 
Kiinstler in Rom: Die Deutsche Kunst in i Jahrhundert,” ~ Dr. Hagen: | the image of the Virgin. This saddening story sale, read wi 
“Geschichte der Bildenden Kiinste in neunzehuten Jahrhundert,” von ton Springer ; . : like llies. 
“ Die Kinigliche Kunstakademie in Diisseldorf,” von Wiegmann. profit by men in our own country given to 
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’ weLM ScHADOw wus born in Berlin in the year 
Bh gg wg igmoe about this time to have shed over -_ _ 
latitudes a light favourable to sacred Art, and the men it wo . 
appear ruled a common destiny for several painters a = 
coming seasons to shine in the heavens as one constellation. | : 
this same year of 1789, Overbeck’s nativity was cast in the neigh- 
bouring town of Lubeck; two years later Cornelius rose like a 
comet on the horizon of Dusseldorf ; and within the Levgt ene 
ing years came into the world, though with milder light, Veit, w . 
ye lustre to Berlin, and Schnorr, who added to the renown o 
Fonsi. This correlation of phenomena it is right to deem as 
something more than accidental. This concentration of concurrent 
intellect on a given spot at one time, comes in confirmation of a 
doctrine ssemelgnied y Ullmann, the law under which men of 
genius make in the world a periodical appearance, and seems to 
suggest in the economy of Divine providence ‘‘ the idea of a great 
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Schnorr, 


Drawn by W. J. Allen.) 


countenances of the wise virgins, not perhaps 
ey and beauty, and all that care in Rens ad can accomplish is 
ere attained. But the figure of Christ is wholly wanting in 
Divine presence, and no passage throughout the picture has | ns | 
pronounced with power. Schadow is known by minor productions | 
paading portraits; and his position in Germany was, after all less | 
my tear as a painter than to his skill as a professor. As 
a ~ in the Academy of Berlin, scholars crowded round him 
— a tor of the Dusseldorf Academy, which he re-or 
ey _—— were numbered Hildebrandt, Sohn, and 
nbs Nog | not strength to hold the seat into which he had | 
~ ply seg set in against the party he espoused, and he | 
a aueee pon rom rivals cruel attacks. He was accused of being | 
» a igen of sacred, or rather sacerdotal, Art, and his style | 
gestion a as soft and sugared superficiality. A younger | 
*% men had arisen, who, according to the spiri the | 


wisdom, but yet 


ranised, 
essing. 
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JOSEPH INTERPRETING PHARAOH'S DREAM. 


age, demanded vigorous naturalism, vivid colour, and 
Schadow, after a severe struggle, laid 

He was doctor 
ape and other 

r of the Academy of Berlin, and of the Institute 
was made of 


and 
Mendelssohn, 
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the reader to find an ever-recurring 
thro h the lives and the works of the chief 
ed: We are not surprised to learn 
Friedrich Wilhelm Schadow went, in 


and erbeck, became identified with 
‘“‘ Nazarites,” and entered two years later, in 
brethren, the Holy Catholic Church. 


Bartholdi. A more mature work is the 


I cannot rank as a master-mind, and this com 
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execution. 


authority. He died in 1862, not without honour. 
in the University of Bonn, Knight of the Red 


orders, and mem 
of France. 
Puitiep Verr, whose master-work we ve, 
stouter stuff. His ancestors, it appesrs, were Jows, 
von Schlegel, who had married a daughter of Moses 
was his stepfather. 
incidents 
school. 
frescoes 


already recorded in the lives of 
Veit went to Rome, joined the 
in the Casa Bartholdi and the Villa Massimi. 


was made Director of the Stidel Instituts, Frankfort, and 


numbered Sette 


spiritual choir, extending, in harmonious succession, 
whole history of human progress.” Such a line of 


correspondence 
leaders in 


Rudolph, to Rome, that he there joi owship with 


Like other mem 
school, Schadow tried a prentice hand in the decoration 


large picture, 
and Foolish Virgins,’ in the Stiédel Instituts, Frankfort, whi 
may be accepted as a fair manifesto of the artist’s powers. 
| possess the marks of a master-work. I recognise indeed, in 
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To recount his history is but to re 
the other disciples of ted 
brotherhood, = P90 


| t and the lamented Alfred Rethel among, his 
t of the | scholars and re. a His works are few. Among his designs 
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it may be worth while to 
supposed origin of Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Li 
Veit, in taking for his text ‘‘ Behold, I stand at 
adopts a literal reading, and gives the simple of that idea 
which our English painter subsequently wrought out in elaborate 
detail, and loaded with symbolic meaning. 

‘THE INTRODUCTION, THROUGH CHRISTIANITY, OF THE ARTS 
InTO Germany’ I have selected for engraving, because it is a 
picture in which Veit put forth his power. The work is 
important as an example of the practice of fresco painting as 
revived by the Germans, and it is interesting as a manifestation of 
the symbolism through which the mystic minds of these painters 
were accustomed to veil their thoughts. In the midst of com- 
position stands the allegorical fi of Religion ; one hand is placed 


mention ‘The Heavenly S$ 
t of the 


» the 
orld.” | of 
door and knock,” | heathen 


encircled in «gr: 
wonder, with 
assent. k especially the 
down the groves of po 
port ory - a foun 

0 picture 
the sister Arts. 


eee 


upon a volume of the Holy Scriptures, which an angel bears, the | Under a laurel 


other hand holds a palm branch, the symbol of enduring peace. | symbols of Scul 


Drawn by W. J. Alien. 


the foreground is the triple group the impersonation of Poetry, 
Music, and Chivalry. ee to the church two monks, with open 
book, show Christianity the parent of learning; and on the er 
left a cluster of children, me | their lesson, tells that only in 
the fostering of early and tender blossoms can knowledge and the 
Arts flourish and expand. The preceding interpretation will at 
oni prove how much thought has been devoted to the development 
of the story. 
for further remark. It will be observed that the composition is 
somewhat panoramic, that like to the frescoes in the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, distinct incidents and successive periods in time are linked 
together into one narrative. The skill of the painter is seen in 
that he has reconciled to the eye this violation of the unities. 
Another point is also worthy of note. The picture, in accordance 


with the usual practice in mural paintings, is without any decided 


The treatment, which is worthy of the theme, calls | p: 


| Bagraved by J. D. Cooper. 


THE MEETING OF REBECCA AND ISAAC. 


concentration of effect; an equally diffused light pervades the 
entire composition, which is studiously sober, tell a simple sto; 

without the show of rhetoric or the violence of declamation. t 
must be confessed, however, that certain defects, from which the 
German school seldom escapes, tend to make the original work 
somewhat disagreeable. The colour is crude, and the outlines cut 
harshly against the sky. Hence is it that engravin from German 
ictures are often more pleasing than the pictures lves; yet 
when last I stood before this composition, I was greatly struck 
with the mastery & isplayed. The forms are noble, the figures 
are drawn with know and power, the draperies are with 
ski, the characters are clearly thought out, and thus, in 

ins to Art, as the « mind and the exponent 


pertains xpression 
truth, this work is triumphant. .To bestow higher praise were 
difficult. 
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ULIUS von KAROLSFELD is of a family well known in 
Pe pee tyr race painting. No less than five artists of this name 
find a place in contemporary records. The subject of our memoir 
was born in the year 1794 at Leipzig, and his earliest studies —_ 
made under the instruction of his father, Hans Veit Schnorr. 
the age of seventeen he went to Vienna to work in the Academy, 

















| = irous arm, an originality 3 . 
| ~ five thought of a mind let originality in the discur- 


i der the influence of Joseph Koch and Ferdinand 
he vom smitten with the newly-discovered truth and 
of the old German and the early 
years later he joins in the common migration to Rome, 
in com with his young friends, a commission to decorate in 
fresco the Villa of the Marches Massimi. In 1827 he was appointed 
Professor in the Sealey af Munich, _ in a , were bee 
royal patronage, his exuberant imagination gained adequa 
rape ae me display. His genius, inclining little towards the 
severity of classic, or the austerity of medizeval forms, leaned 
rather to those romantic schools which give wing to fancy. In the 
Villa Massimi his poetic invention expatiated in illustration 
of Tasso’s ‘ Je Deliyered;’ and now in Munich, charged 
with the decoration of King Ludwig’s new “ residenz,” he found 
like congenial theme in the legend of the Niebelungenlied, and 
the exploits of Friedrich-Barbarossa. Reviving my recollection 
of these works by reference to an engraving from one of the most 
retentious among the series, ‘A Festival given by Friedrich at 
Mains in the year 1184,’ I cannot but agree with those critics who 
object that the style is too decorative, that the figures, drawn with 
facile generalisation, want individuality, and that the whole com- 
position is lacking in the dignity required of painting when 
conjoined to architecture. It may be added that some of the 
decorations in this palace are executed in encaustic, one of the 
ancient processes which the fostering care of King Ludwig revived 
in Munich. 
~ Schnorr is best known in this omnes by his “‘ Bible pictures,” 
a series of one hundred and eighty wood engravings, which obtain 
an extended sale, and have deservedly won considerable popularity. 
An English edition of the work has been published by Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate, and with the sanction of the artist the 
original blocks have. been used for printing the designs. These 
pictures are copyright, and we have to acknowledge with thanks 
the kind permission which has been given to republish in the Art- 
Journal the two effective compositions chosen as happy illustra- 
tions of the master’s manner. The Bible of Schnorr may be 
weighed in comparison with analogous works. The Bible of 
Raphael charms by its symmetry and beauty; it is a product of 
the Italian Renaissance. The Passion of our Lord, as depicted by 
Albert Durer, arrests attention by eccentric character, pushed 
sometimes to the point of caricature: it is the offspring of the old 
German school. The Life of Christ, as portrayed by Overbeck, 
wins by gentleness and purity of spirit: it is the outcome of the 
modern German school. The Parables of our Lord, as illustrated 
by Millais, commend themselves by an originality, sometimes, it 
may be feared, a little forced and far-fetched: this is the manner 
of the English Pre-Raphaelites. How far the style of Schnorr 
differs from the treatment of his competitors may be seen by an 
appeal to the two designs which we publish. The dramatic, and 
sometimes declamatory manner of the artist, is detected in the 
bold action of Joseph pointing to the years of fami 
apd in the melodramatic attitude of Pharaoh cowering before the 
interpretation of his dream. In the bystanding figures is a touch 
of common nature, to which the great masters would not have con- 
descended. The second illustration, ‘Taz MEETING oF REBECCA 
AND Isaac,’ may be commended for merits by which Schnorr is 
not unfrequently distinguished. The freedom of the composition 
the flow of harmonious lines, the onward action of the fi an the 
motion in the flying draperies, and the final erdeey struck 
between the opposing masses, are all after this exuberant snter” 
best. manner. But there cannot be a doubt that an em 
rolific creative power has tempted Schnorr to undertake too I h 
dike to his fellow-labourer in Munich, the scul stor Schwa thale : 
multitudinous thoughts came crowding on the artist's b n hich 
time and study failed him to mature. Thus often is itt . 
regretted that Schnorr put upon paper chaotic ideas, ar d t " 
trouble to carry out with accuracy of detail his ravi apne 5 
conceptions. Yet in this off-har etal his rapid and crude 
ff-hand mode some happy hits are 


made. A brilliancy in the flash of the i 
in the stroke of the advent: mat temps or bee 


ne and of plenty, 


loose without restraining ¢ 
> the power and the franchise which made the bo aay 
=e to his works endless fertility and resource. The leti 
D chnorr 8 Bible, involving " . sights — 





in its one hundred and eighty 
positions no slight labour, seer ‘ac 

at Ls , Seems tk i 
Iie. ~ ogy yen Fo have been the occasion of 
ee me Lott a drinking cup, ‘th 
a Laipeie Sree oe copy of - ao itself; the municipality 
Unieerae Schnorr with the freed i 

hiversity conferred on him the diploma of oy en S| 


we Thus rewarded, | 
eee 


ade a feast, the painters of | 
we of Leipzig a writing-desk, | 
>| 





bearing, moreover, the decoration ‘of many orders, 
member of divers academies, Schnorr reaps The _ 
laden in years and rich in abundant fruits. 

The critic, Frederich Schlegel, the relative, as we have seen, 
of Philipp Veit, became a zealous advocate of the new school. We 
hear of an exhibition of German paintings in the year 1819, held 
in Rome, which obtained from the philosopher an ela! enco- 
mium. It ix evident that a fashion had set in for 
Teutonic style, and the yo painters of the day w 
to affect its mannerism. 1 came forward: to 
Schadow, and others of the clique, against the 

ying the defects of German works which in subject were 
thought to be obsolete, and in manner archaic. This ; 
apologist, not without reason, pro that neither i 
nor any other science or art, can loose entirel 
chains of tradition, and overturn the principles established i 
times, in order to enter on untrodden paths. Each should 
rather __ to link his genius with a period earlier than his 
own, whether he aim at opening for himself an Original career, 
or desire to raise a d erate art to its original i 
the experiment should arouse public interest cannot be matter 
surprise. ‘‘The general struggle of the German artists in 
walled , * daily — ae aoe meray oa tieg So. 
rogress of the movement 1s wa’ with sympathy 
Cine men of other countries.” for example, was able 
to give to a style in which he had little in common ki 
encouragement, and many young Germans, Veit, Eggers, 
others, owed to the sculptor’s recommendation ission to study 
the great frescoes in the Vatican, through which the art of fresco 
inting was to be revived. 

The exhibition which had been, as we have seen, gt woe 
in Rome, numbered the works of no fewer than sixty- artists, 
of whom by far the greater part were but entering on their career 
— people, we are told, ridiculed the antique mannerism 
whi 7 


- 


os 


these paintings were guilty, and scoffed when they 
endless eed x ions of prescribed devotional subjects, for, 
Schlegel truly, ‘so various is the taste of individuals, that 
persons would doubtless take equal pleasure in looking 
representation of a sucking 1” But happily the 

devotional painting was deeply rooted, and no ] 
its growth. It seems to have been the steadfast faith of th 
os that there is an indwelling ve in the soul 

ife and inspiration to every creation of the pencil, ; 

alone can Art become regenerate in Christian and 

The truths of the Christian religion, i should not 
received into the mind as mere dead forms; they must be emb 
with an earnest conviction of their reality, and bound up 

very existence of the artist. The peculiar 

new school is, says Schlegel, that it has ever 

and aspiring, ever absorbed in the pursuit of 

which clothe Christian Art in beauty. Creden 
granted to those who affirm that the glory of 
away; even now a vigorous impulse has a 
vated school. y is the way opened w. eads 
desired goal, and thus only dare we look for the springtime 4! 
summer of Art. This rapturous strain, which I have 


Z 
eit 

8 
Rigid pitas 


tone down and strip of its redundancy, mounts to sti 
heights of unintelligible diction and inaccessible 


ze 
5 


Whether, after all, knew a good picture from 
be | be doubted ; it is parte indeed to be questioned whetl 

ever mastered painting other than a poetic and dramatic 
to be judged not by any technical merits, but solely by the 
of the thought sought to be embodied. 

I cannot pte cx article without a tribute of thanks to Mr. - 
Walter J. Allen, and to Mr. J. D. Cooper, the one for the accurate 
drawing, and the other for the skilful enqrevin , of the illustra- 
tions to these German painters. I would ially direct attention 
to ‘The Last Judgment,’ and ‘The Riders of the Apocelyrs) 
published in the memoir of Cornelius, as master-works of tl art 
of wood-engraving. Equally to be commended for precision im 
outline, an meme in manipulation are the illustrations to 
the present paper. doubt not that our readers will have reason 
to be as well satisfied with the choice works in progress a8 W? 
those now completed. : 

With this paper is ended the account of the first generation 
of German painters of the new school. In the seven articles which 
are yet to follow will be introduced another race. In conclusion, 
to the members of the school generally may be aptly applied the 
words by which Heine designated Schlegel their friend and critic, 
“Schlegel,” writes the brilliant Heine, ‘surveys literature from 


ue 


| & lofty point of view, but the high position he assumes is invariably 


within the belfry of a Catholic church, where his speech clashes 
with the jingling of the bells, and mingles with the croaking of 
the ravens that haunt the old vasthaniedl ee 


J. BeavincTon ATKINSON. 
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THE CESTUS OF AGLATA, 


CHAPTER II. 


*« Srr, it cannot be better done.” 

We will return, with the reader’s per- 
mission, for a little while, to this comfortful 
saying of Albert Durer’s, in order to find 
out, if we may, what Modesty is; which it 
will be well for painters, readers, and espe- 
cially critics, to know, before going farther. 
What re is; or, ny = she is + her 
fin, ing among the deftest in laying 
pe sealer y Beare of Aglaia’s Cestus. 

For this same opinion of Albert's is enter- 
tained by many other people respecting their 
own doings—a very prevalent opinion, in- 
deed, I findit; and the answer itself, though, 
as aforesaid, not made with any crushing 
decision, is nevertheless often enough inti- 
mated, with delicacy, by artists of all coun- 
tries, in their various dialects :—neither can 
it always be held an entirely modest one, 
as it assuredly was in the man who would 
often estimate a piece of his unconquerable 
work at only the worth of a plate of fruit, 
or a flask of wine—would have taken even 
one “fig for it,” kindly offered ; or given it 
royally for nothing, ‘‘ to show his hand” to 
a fellow-king of his own or any other craft ; 
as Gainsborough gave the ‘ Boy at the Stile’ 
for a solo on the violin. An entirely modest 
saying, I repeat, in him—not always in us. 
For Modesty is ‘‘the measuring virtue,” 
the virtue of modes or limits: she is indeed 
said to be only the third or youngest of the 
children of the cardinal virtue, Temperance ; 
and apt to be despised, being more given 
to arithmetic and other vulgar studies (Cin- 
derella-like) than her elder sisters; but she 
is useful in the household, and arrives at 
great results with her yard-measure and 
slate-pencil—a pretty little Marchande des 
Modes, cutting her dress always according 
to the silk (if this be the proper feminine 
reading of ‘‘ coat according to the cloth”), 
so that, consulting with her carefully, of 
a morning, men get to know not only their 
income, but their inbeing—to know them- 
selves, that is, in a guager’s manner ; round, 
and up and down—surface and contents ; 
what is in them, and what may be got out 
of them; and, in fine, their entire canon of 
weight and capacity. That yard-measure 
of Modesty’s, lent to those who will use it, 
is a curious musical reed, and will go round 
and round waists that are slender enough, 
with latent melody in every joint of it, the 
dark root only being soundless, moist from 
the wave wherein 


“ Null’ altra pianta che facesse fronda 
O indurasse, puote aver vita.”* 


But when the little sister herself takes it in 
hand, to measure things outside of us with, 
the joints shoot out in an amazing manner: 
the four-square walls even of celestial cities 
being measurable enough by that reed; and 
the way pointed to them, though only to be 
followed, or even seen, in the dim starlight 
shed down from worlds amidst which there is 
no name of Measure any more, though the 
reality of it always. For, indeed, to all true 
modesty the necessary business is not inlook, 
but outlook, and especially uplook ; it is only 
ag Se, re who is known 

y the ing lashes ;—Modesty, quite 
otherwise, he large eyes full of wonder ;— 
for she never contemns herself, nor. is 
ashamed of herself, but forgets herself—at 
least until she has done something worth 
memory. It is easy to peep and potter 
about one’s own deficiencies in a quite im- 
modest discontent ; but Modesty is so pleased 





* Purgatorio, i: 103. 


with other people’s doings, that she has no | 
leisure to lament her own ; and thus, know- 
ing the fresh feeling of contentment, un- 
stained with thought of self, she does not 
fear being pleased, when there is cause, with 
her own ri tness, as with another’s, sayi 
calmly, ‘‘ Be it mine, or yours, or whose else’s 
te , wm tre te matter ayy is also is well.” 

ju rig say such a thi 
on continual reverence, and mantkid pons 
of failure. If you have known yourself to 
have failed, you may trust the strange con- 
sciousness of success ; if you have faithfull 
loved the noble work of others, you n 
not fear to speak with respect of things 
duly done, of your own. 

ut the princi that comes of arts 

poe | followed in this reverent feeling, is 
vitally manifest in the associative conditions 
of it. Men who know their place can take 
it, and keep it, be it low or high, con- 
tentedly and firmly; neither yielding nor 
grasping : and the harmony of hand and 

ought follows, rendering all great deeds of 
Art possible—deeds in which the soulsof men 
meet like the window jewels of Aladdin’s pa- 
lace, the little gems and the large all equally 
ure, needing no cement but the fitting of 
acets; while the associative work of im- 
modest men is all jointless, and astir with 
wormy ambition ; putridly dissolute, and for 
ever on the crawl : so that if it come together 
for a time, it can only be by metamorphism 
through flash of volcanic fire out of the 
vale of Siddim, vitrifying the clay of it, and 
fastening the slime, only to end in wilder 
scattering, according to the fate of those 
oldest, mightiest, immodestest of builders, 
of whom it is told in scorn, ‘‘ They had 
brick for stone, and slime had they for 


mortar. 
The first function of Modesty, then, being 
this recognition of Place, her second is the 
recognition of Law, and delight in it, for 
the sake of law itself, whether her part be 
to assert it, or obey. For as it belongs to 
all immodesty to defy or deny law, and 
assert _— and licence according to its 
own pleasure (it being therefore rightly 
called ‘‘ insolent,” that is, ‘‘custom break- 
ing,” violating some usual and appointed 
‘a to attain for itself ter forwardness 
or power), so it is the habit of all modesty 
to love the constancy and “ solemnity,” or 
literally ‘‘ accustomedness,” of law, seeking 
first what are the solemn, appointed, in- 
violable customs and gen 
nature, and of the Master of nature, touch- 
ing the matter in hand; and striving to put 
itself, as habitually, and inviolably, in com- 
pliance with them. Out of which habit, 
once established, arises what is rightly 
called ‘‘ conscience,” not ‘‘ science” merely, 
but ‘‘ with-science,” a science “‘ with us,” 
such as only modest creatures can have— 
with, or withir. them,—and within all 
creation besides, every member of it, strong 
or weak, witnessing together, and joining 
in the happy consciousness that each one’s 
work is good; the bee also being pro- 
foundly of that opinion; and the lark; and 
the swallow, in that noisy, but modestly 
upside-down, Babel of hers under the eaves, 
with its unvolcanic slime for mortar; and 
the two ants who are asking of each other 
at the turn of that little ant’s-foot-worn 
path through the moss, “‘lor via e lor for- 
tuna;” and the builders also, who built 
yonder pile of cloud-marble in the west, 
and the Gilder who gilded it, and is gone 
down, behind it. 
But I think we shall better understand 
what we ought of the nature of Modesty, 
and her o ite, Signe a simple in- 
stance of both, in practice of that art 
of music, which the wisest of men have 





orders of | i 





ane in thinking the first element of 


tience ith me dhrough oe ba ? 

pa with me @ paren 
Among the foremost men whose power 
has had to assert itself, though with con- 
} wea yet with countless loss, through all 
ish disadvantages of cir- 

cumstance of which I spoke in the 
chapter, are assuredly to be ranked er, 
both for honour and for mourning, Thomas 
Bewick, and George Cruikshank. There is, 
however, less cause for regret in the instance 
of Bewick. We may understand that it 
was well for us once to see what an entirely 
painter’s genius, and an entirely 
een and true man’s temper, could achieve 

together, unhelped, but also 

among the black banks and wolds of Tyne. 
But the genius of Cruikshank has been cast 
away in an utterly ghastly and lamentable 
manner: his sw line-work, worthy of 
any class of subject, and his of 
conception and composition, which I 
cannot venture to estimate the in 
their degraded application, having been 
condemned, by his fate, to be spent either 
in rude jesting, or in vain war with condi- 
tions of vice too low alike for record or 
— nS of the British 
pop et am wrong in re- 
grotting oven this: it ma be ate inted 
esson for futurity, that art of the ‘best 
English etcher in the nineteenth century, 
spent on illustrations of the lives of 
burglars and drunkards, should one day be 
seen in museums beneath Greek vases 
fretted with drawings of the wars of Troy, 
——. by side with Durer’s ‘ Knight and 


Be that as it may, I am at present glad 
to be able to refer to one of these per- 
oo by his strong hand, of such 

uman character as our faultless British 
constitution occasionally produces, in out- 
past tg corners. It is among his illus- 
trations of the Irish Rebellion, and repre- 
sents the pillage and destruction of 
gentleman’s house by the mob. They have 
made a heap in the drawing-room of 
furniture and books, to set first fire to; 





diately to my 
fellow has sat hi 


fists, he plays, grinning, such tune as may 
Can 
companions, n q 
Aine: hee tear tala on the top of the 
instrument. 

I think we have in this conception as 
ey an instance as we require of the 
owest supposable phase of immodest or 
licentious art in music; the ‘‘ inner con- 
sciousness of ” being dim, even in the 
musician and his audience, and wholly un- 

thised with, and unacknowledged, by 
the Delphian, Vestal, and all other prophetic 
and cosmic powers. This represented scene 
came into my mind suddenly, one evening, 
a few weeks ago, in contrast with another 
which I = —_ ing in its ae 
a group of gen -girls leaning over 
Mr. Jes Hall? as he was playing a 
variation on ‘‘ Home, sweet home.” They 
had sustained with unwonted courage the 
of subdued indignation with which, 
ving just closed a rippling melody of 
Sebastian Bach's, (muc like what one 
might fancy the singing of nightingales 
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would be if they fed on honey instead of 
flies), he turned to the slight, popular air. 
But they had their own associations with 


it, and besought for it, and obtained it: and 
no 


close, at first, in vain, to see what 
could follow, the traversing of 
. They soon ong no more | 
. The wet eyes, roun “open, an 
the litdle scarlet upper lips, on — 
‘ohth in onate glow of utter 
<n. "tones sicture-Like, porcelain - 
like, in motionless joy, as the sweet multi- 
tude of low notes fell in their timely in- 
finities, like summer rain. Only La Robbia 
himself (nor even he, unless with tenderer | 
use of colour than is usual in his work) | 
could have rendered some image of that | 
listening. ey ae 
But if the reader can give due vitality in | 
his fancy to these two scenes, he will have | 
in them representative types, clear enough | 
for all future purpose, of the several agencies 
of debased and perfect Art. And the interval 
may easily and continuously be filled by | 
mediate gradations. Between the entirely 
immodest, unmeasured, and (in evil — 
unmannered, execution with the Fist, an 
the entirely modest, measured, and (in the | 
noblest sense) mannered or moral’d execu- 
tion with the Finger ;—between the impatient | 
and unpractised doing, containing in itself | 
the witness of lasting impatience and idle- | 
ness through all previous life, and the | 
patient and practised doing, containing in 
itself the witness of self-restraint and un- | 
wearied toil through all previous life ;—be- | 
tween the expressed subject and sentiment | 
of home violation, and the expressed subject | 
and sentiment of home love ;—between the | 
sympathy of audience given in irreverent | 
and contemptuous rage, joyless as the rabid- 
ness of a dog, and the sympathy of audience 
given in an almost appalled humility of | 
intense, rapturous, and yet entirely reason- | 
ing and reasonable pleasure ;—between these | 
two limits of octave the reader will find he 
can class, according to their modesty, use- 
fulness, and or becomingness, all | 
other modes of musical art. For although 
purity of purpose and fineness of exe- 
cution by no means go together, degree to 
degree (since fine, and indeed all but the 
finest, work is often spent in the most 
wanton purpose—as in all our modern | 
sangre ne the rudest execution is again 
often joined with purest purpose, as in a 
mother’s song to her child), still the entire 
accomplishment of music is only in the 
union of both. For the difference between 
that ‘all but” finest and “finest” is an 
infinite one; and besides this, we shall find | 
that however the ed of the performer, | 
once attained, may beafterwards misdirected, 
in slavery to popular passion or childish- 
ness, and spend itself, at its sweetest, in idle 
melodies, cold and ephemeral (like Michael 
Angelo's snow statue in the other art), or 
else in vicious difficulty and miserable 
noise—crackling of thorns under the pot of 
public sensuality—still the attainment of 
this power, and the maintenance of it, in- 
volve always in the executant some virtue 
or courage of high kind; the understanding 
_ of which, and of the difference between the 
discipline which develops it and the dis- 
5 pee fare of the amateur, it will be one 
nao st businesses to es t ‘ig , 
And though not indeed by rcemomp ty soon 
yet In essential relation as of winds ri 
bate the one being always the true 
cause of the other, though the t 
ney os of ex “ 
we a find vice in ite varie; 4 
Art-failure — ‘in 2 ee with 
with Art-success, fall and rise together : fin 
. reviner : e 
peasant girl's song at her spinning-wheel, 





y are 
{ual force at the same tin 


— . ——— 


the peasant-labourer’s “to the oaks and 
rills,’—domestic music, feebly yet sensi- 
tively skilful,—music for the multitude, of 
beneficent, or of traitorous power,—dance- 
melodies, pure and orderly, or foul and 
frantic,—march-music, blatant in mere fever 
of animal pugnacity, or majestic with force 
of national duty and memory,—song-music, 
reckless, sensual, sickly, slovenly, forgetful 
even of the foolish words it effaces with 
foolish noise,—or thoughtful, sacred, health- 
ful, artful, for ever sanctifying noble thought 


with separately distinguished loveliness of | ture 


belonging sound,—all these families and 
tions of good or evil, however min- 
led, follow, in so far as they are good, one 
constant law of virtue (or “ life-strength,” 
which is the literal meaning of the word, 
and its intended one, in wise men’s mouths), 
and in so far as they are evil, are evil by 
outlawry and unvirtue, or death-weakness. 
Then, passing wholly beyond the domain of 
death, we may still imagine the ascendant 
nobleness of the art, through all the con- 
cordant life of incorrupt creatures, and a 
continually deeper harmony of ‘‘ puissant 
words and murmurs made to bless ;” until 
we reach 
“ The undisturbed song of pure consent, 
Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne.” 
And so far as the sister arts can be conceived 
to have place or office, their virtues are 
subject to a law absolutely the same as 
that of music, only extending its authority 
into more various conditions, owing to the 
introduction of a distinctly representative 
and historical power, which acts under 
logical as well as mathematical restrictions, 
and is capable of endlessly changeful fault, 
fallacy, and defeat, as on as of endlessly 
manifold victory. 
To the discernment of this law we will 





now address ourselves slowly, beginning 
with the consideration of little things, and of | 
easily definable virtues. And since Patience | 
is the pioneer of all the others, I shall en- | 
deayour in the next paper to show how that | 
modest virtue has been either held of no 
account, or else set to vilest work in our | 
modern Art-schools; and what harm has 
resulted from such disdain, or such employ- 
ment of her. 
J. Ruskin. 


ad 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY LIVING ARTISTS, 
1865. 


Tue present exhibition, if not all that may 
be desired, is above the somewhat mediocre 
merit of its immediate predecessors. It 
contains, indeed, among its six hundred 
works, a few pictures which, after their 
several kinds, can scarcely be surpassed. 
The catalogue opens with an imposing pro- 
duction by Ansdell, and the first room con- 
tains no less than three subjects by Land- 
seer. In other directions, too, may be 
discovered works scattered here and there 


| struck out with ra 
| details just indica’ 


| (189), by the same artist, is in pam 
| more solid, but less : 

third picture, ‘ Dear Old Boz’ (85), painted 
| for 





possessing hardly less interest. Sometimes | 
youthful talent is observed making a first 
rehearsal of its untried powers, striving to | 
gain the public eye on open stage without | 
favour ; and sometimes a well-worn veteran 
comes upon the scene, and, in hasty undress 
indulges in a piece of small by-play, or 
goes over old parts, perchance, long faded, | 
yet still coloured with memories of younger 
days. Thus visitors who take the trouble 
to glean among the tares,—for there is an 
abundance among the wheat,—will gather 
good seed ripe in harvest, or find tender 


| execution, as he laid down with 


, delicate and playful 


— which claim a fostering hand to rear 
em. 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS, 


We will begin with number one ij 
catalogue, ‘The Death of i 
ANSDELL, A.R.A. Shall we call 
ture d or grotesque ? 
or only a rude handling w 
tence?’ Certainly the arti 
seyeles ‘equlennn,, Sa 
pop applause. 

: which, from its ti 
portend earthquake in 
is simply this :—‘‘ Ceesar 
dog, has come to grief; in 
but how killed not ap 
events, he lies with heavy carcass on the 
steps—not of the Capitol,—and the laurel 
wreath, which even dogs in this painter's 
republic are privileged to wear, is dashed 
upon the ground. Above, on a yee 
an impudent cur, answering to the name 
‘* Pompey,” capers with conceit of a 
Jack in office. Around is a group of 
such as prey in Soren on 
dogs with an assassin look phan 

; and yet wretches that, -like, 
sneak away with a tail between their 
The picture, it will be seen, is in a kind of 
mock-heroic style—a work of a comic- 
tragic cleverness, which would be quite 
grand were there not that one unlucky 
step lying between the sublime and its 
contrary. The subject, we admit, is painted 

ins startling effect. 
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with force, and attains 

Sir Epwry Lanpsezer tells his story 
with equal pathos and greater delicacy. 
‘An Event in the Forest’ (204) is ' 
death of a stag, shot in a sky 
and lying among the boulders by a 
mountain torrent. A fox keeps guard over 
the prey, and an — wings its way 
scenting food. The subject, which has the 
charm of a poem, refined in sentiment and 
arousing to sympathy, is painted in Land- 
seer’s last or vaporous manner, slight and 
suggestive in execution, the broad results 
id liquid brush, the 
, but not elaborated, 
unting till the Weather Breaks 


‘No 


leasing. 8 
er Maj , ranks among the most 
careful and pron Bins 4 of his works. In 
the painting of the curly coat of this Skye 
terrier, we see what detailed finish Landseer 


| would reach, did time permit the Ore 
| out of pictures which are sometimes 


in the pressure of professional e 
little more than ideas skilfully ‘ 
‘Dear Old Boz,’ indeed, is a study which 
every artist should ‘attentively examine. 
No man knows better than Landseer how 
to get softness and yet substance; trans- 
parent depth, yet tangible surface ; i 2 
tive and cloudy haziness, yet definite 
and rotundity. This comes from | 
ledge of nature, and the practice m Art 
that makes perfect. The mode in W 
the terrier’s shaggy coat has been painted 
is specially worthy of observation. 
not only at the softness, but at the 
of the hair, layer lying beneath layer, 
lock of a length and a curve which “t 
for the artist's consummate dexterity 
ra rush 
the shadows, and then touched in Wi 
pencil the topmost 
hairs which catch the highest lights. 
picture will be remembered in future years 
as a work completed with more than usual 
deliberation. The colour is not fortunate; 
it is a little too dun and dead. , 
‘Swan and Peacock’ (387) make a picture 
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that shows how much the world has lost 

by the death of Wittiam Durrietp. A 
dazzling plumed peacock is stretched on the 
snowy breast of adead swan. The peacock’s 

tail has been painted to perfection ; 

the soft fleecy feathers are set with emeralds, 
they spangle as a shower of jewellery glitter- 
ing in the sunlight. No small skill was 
needed to interweave the outlying feather 
sprays into harmonious texture, confused 
with accident, yet ordered, as in nature, 
into blended harmony.—William Duffield’s 
friend, Joun GILBERT, supplies a landscape 
background, wherein the warmth of colour 
is kept down as Rubens might have seen 
fit if painting up to Weenix.—Several other 
canvases containing animals or game must 
be passed rapidly by. In ‘Spring Time’ 
(586), T. G. Cooper paints sheep, lambs, 
and an old shepherd beneath an ash tree, in 
a key of silver grey not without some alloy 
of the base metal, lead.—AsTER CoRBOULD, 
in ‘The Drover’s Halt in the Highlands’ 
(619), has attempted a subject beyond his 
ers.—‘ Dead Game and Fruit’ (568), by 

W. Hvones, are well painted.—‘ Partridges’ 
(237), by J. Warywricut, may be com- 
mended.—Sundry ‘ Farmyards* by J. F. 
HERRING, are well stocked with horses, 
cows, pigs, fowls, and ducks, all portrayed 
with precision, and aoe gg, Poy execution. 
—‘ Travelling in Russia,’ by A. F. Dr 
Praves, has the character and force often 
found in foreign schools.—‘ A Farmyard at 
Barbison in nce,’ by F. CHAIGNEAU, 
gains also the vigour we have a right to 
expect in the land of Rosa Bonheur.—We 
cannot close this list without ——s to a 
icture by way of warning. ‘The Young 

Master's ins ’ (413), painted by G. Arm- 
FIELD, and mourned over by a horse and 
three dogs, is one of the most desperate 
cases of mawkish sentimentality ever gib- 
betted before the public. Why did not the 
hangers honour the picture by a place at 
the ceiling? With a feeling pathos never 
before equalled, the artist has painted a tear 
of sorrow ing from the corner of a 
dog’s eye. The execution and colour have 
a prettiness which, lest it should become 
too cheerful for the pepe amy * Ne gaan 


is shadowed by blotches of inky 
LANDSCAPES. 
A large portion of wall space is, as usual, 


occupied by landscapes, among which pre- 
vail the ordinary diversity of style. In 
these rooms, however, where the competi- 
tion for ‘‘ the line” is less fierce than in the 
Academy, it is to be observed that tolera- 
tion, not to say favour, is shown towards 
pictures of extended area, and of bold dash- 
ing effect. Among these is conspicuous a 
large frame, containing ‘London from 
Vauxhall’ (195), painted by H. Dawson, a 
glowing sunset on Father es, the gold 
of the burning sky reflected, f , and 
intensified in the water beneath. On either 
side of the central light are ranged in russet 
brown the river craft, drawn with know- 
l and painted with power. To mitigate 
the heat of the colour otherwise too intense, 


prolific preachers or inveterate talkers, should 
| eternally discourse on some one or two 
| ideas. e hacknied text on which this 


Fey deg needing icture ‘ Midnight— 
the Black Mountain’ (212), would seem to 
| be, “The moon is up, and yet it is not 
| night.” But the moon herself has been by 
| special desire left out of the canvas, her 
[wy being revealed only aeoee. 

ood of silver ight, mirrored in one radiant 


spot from the burnished surface of a moun- 


tain tarn. A range of hills rising to a 
crest, in twin pyramids pierces cool 
midnight sky: spectral an these 


mountains are as the ghosts of departi 
nature. We should suppose that 
Gilbert & Co. have taken out a patent con- 
ferring the privilege of pe uc- 
tion of these and other te ideas. 
Nature, however, withholds sanction 
to the bargain.—We are glad to see that 
Mr. Oakes, in a highly impressive theme 
named ‘ Quietude’ £58}, is regaining the 
ition he has for some years been in 
ger of losing. The chaotic detail which 
of late has run beyond this artist’s power of 
control, he now wisely masses and m: in 
breadth of general effect, bold, grand, and 
novel. A solemn gloom settles at twilight’s 
close, as ‘‘the blanket of the night,” over 
the shoulders of the shuddering hills, for 
the landscape seems vocal, and voices from 
the mountain — through the solitude. 
Near to sight a fisherman’s boat floats in the 
slumbering waters, dark with the shadows 
of coming night. We have seldom seen a 
icture so deep in tone without blackness. 

e artist must have been at great pains 
to preserve the purity of the le which, 
as a dark rich robe, mantles the hills. 

The poetic fervour for which the family 
of wong ong been so long famed still sur- 
vives. Mr. J. Dansy contributes several 
works, fraught with the usual amount of 
gold and carmine. But we fear that these 
old materials he is not turning to new 
account; we do not see the access of fresh 
thought, or the mental struggle to take 
possession of domains in earth, air, or water 
yet untraversed. His brother Thomas, too, 
1s content with the stock of knowledge long 
at ready command, and which certainly is 
choice and charming as far as it extends.— 
‘Coming up Glen Dovey’ (74), by Mr. T. 
Dany, is a balanced composition, placid 
in sentiment, the trees growing in sym- 
metry, the landscape dwelling in peace, 
without dread of the storm-demon which 
Salvator Rosa or Gasper Poussin might 
have let loose—a landscape wherein we 
read the haunting memories of Claude and 
Turner—a composition classic, ideal, and 
romantic, which, by way of contrast, it is 
agreeable and salutary to look at in these 
days of vigorous naturalism.—Mr. HERING, 
in ‘ Lake Como’ (2), indulges in his habitual 
prettiness, a style smooth in surface, placid 
even to ishing in sentiment, but 
wanting in individual character.—Mr. H. 
JOHNSON must come to more careful elabo- 





cool blues shadow the ripples on the river’s | 
surface. Mr. Dawson is gifted with a poet's | 
eye that only lacks more subtle culture to | 
discover in nature delicate gradations of 
tone and harmony which as yet, in his slap- 
dash manner, he has overlooked and missed. 
A nicely attuned sense of colour is tested 
chiefly in these intermediate and transition | 
notes which the truly sensitive mind dwells 
upon tenderly. Mr. Dawson relies too 
exclusively on the extremes in the chro- 
matic scale, which strike the uneducated | 
eye, but leave refined sense unmoved.—It | 
is a pity that Mr. A. GrLBERT, like to certain | 





reputation he has won. The Lago Mag- 
giore is not to be painted by a stroke of 

nius; imagination or intuition in these 

ys will not stand in the stead of hard 
toil; and in Art, as in other paths, it is 
often the tortoise that wins the race.—Mr. 
NIEMANN comes also in the company of 
artists flocking to this exhibition who de- 
termine to take the public by bold assault. 


| His ‘ Hampstead Heath’ (601) is a picture 


which in loudest tones demands attention ; 
it is determined to be seen, even at a mile’s 
distance. Such works, it is to be feared, 
generally rely on some clap-trap effect 


ration if he is to retain or.enhance the | placi 


, 
sent , 
to stalk a giant procession of pine trees, 

mevenath 


ce, through the canvas is made 


_ which in broad dark masses tell 


against while on the terraced path 
beneath ligh ys, as a contrast to the 
canopy of ow overhead. The picture 
suffers on closer approach ; it will not bear 
scrutiny. Fir trees demand accurate draw- 
ing in the anatomy of their branches, and 
careful massing in the detail of their pon- 
derous foliage. 

Among dramatic landscapes must be re- 
corded ‘ Cordilleras of E r’ (179), 
by L. R. Mionor. We have all much to 
learn from the ing up of these equa- 
torial regions, tick in exu t of 
leaf and flower and fruit, riotous in the 
play and outburst of nature’s forces let 
loose in a theatre boundless in extent. It 
is a question, however, whether any artist 
has yet been found to grapple with the 
tremendous powers here displayed. It is 

an —— admitting of very 
easy explanation, that just in those territo- 
ries where nature is omnipotent, Art shows 
herself weak. Hence painters, for the most 
part, have chosen humble scenes which 
they might exalt, in preference to those 
ey regions that spurn man’s approach. 
the tropics and the arctic regions have 
yet to be painted. Heat in its fever glow, 
and cold in its iy reer: have alike defied 
the painter’s - To this assertion we 
cannot deem the commendable efforts made 
by Mr. WALTON to take possession of Alpine 
heights as an exception. The ‘Aiguille 
Verte’ transcends his strength and eludes 
his microscopic vision, for paint cannot 
feign the elements, nor canvas com 
illimitable The snow on the Mat- 
terhorn, which blinds the eye by radiant 
light, finds no equivalent in white lead, 
and the depth of the liquid sky cannot be 
expressed by a surface of blue paint. Mr. 
Walton’s labours are most praiseworthy, 
and it is only to be regretted that he has 
set himself an impossible task. Snow moun- 
tains are only to be painted in the general, 
and at a distance. Stanfield has done this 
with success.—Vicat OoLz contributes a 
minutely studied ‘ Harvest Field’ (4) after 
his usual manner.—Mr. Jursum, in ‘The 
Cottage Homestead ’ (38), is neat, prim, and 
ce.’ We have rarely noticed of late 
ther mannerism of the -known ‘ Juteum 
tree touch ” turned to better account.— 
Mr. MELBY, in the ‘ Scottish Fishing Boat’ 
(67), ints a heaving sea, with free motion 
an bold dash. © have seldom seen 
waves so transparent, almost, indeed, trane- 
lucent; nor as seldom found light, shade, 
and colour so delicately modulated in tender 
transitions from blue to green and grey. 


FIGURE PICTURES. 

The exhibition contains, as in former 
years, fancy or ideal heads, which might be 
collected into a gallery of beauty. Mr. 
Buckner contributes to the galaxy two 
stars, the one, ‘La Biondina’ (541), softly 
id as the silver light of Hesperus, the 


the 
t 


other, ‘La Brunetta’ (217), shadowed as 
by the darkness of sable night. Mr. Buckner 
is one of the most dainty of painters; sugar- 
and-water sentiment and attar-of-roses con- 
fection it were impossible to concoct in. 
form more palatable.—Mr. Dickse paints 
‘Miranda’ (453)—hair bound with coral 
spray, the features exquisite in form, the 
drawing precise, the execution clean and 
clear,—a gem, surely, of the first water,— 
“ Admired Miranda ! 

Indeed the top of admiration; worth 
What's dearest to the world!’ ‘ 

, in contrast, 


Near to ‘Miranda’ hangs 





gained by clever effrontery. In the pre- 


a simple, innocent child, by C. 8. Lipprer- 
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irl who, the catalogue _ 
is “« going e” (461), and surely @ 
bound intent is in the countenance. 
Mr. Li e is always scrupulous to 
literal truth.—In the same room are several 
heads which claim a polite bow of recogni- 
tion in passing. ‘The Beauty of Valentia 
551), who presides at the head of the ee 
~- is not quite the perfect lady, and so 
Mr. Burogss puts her off in a manner of 
careless indifference. Had he known that 
her charms would win a place of conspicuous 
honour, he might have thought it worth 
while to throw the mantilla with more con- 
siderate care on her shoulders. —Among 
Mr. Haxtx’s numerous figures, we may 
take the first that comes to hand as an 
example of all the rest. In ‘Two Pets’ 
(492), the artist has extended his scale, but 
not changed his model. We do not see 
that he puts more into his large frames than 
he has hitherto to concentrate with- 
. in smaller limits.—Mr. A. Jounston shows 
this year not at his best. His ‘ Flower Girl’ 
(285) is conspicuous for his failings rather 
than for his force. It is true that we recog- 
nise the artist’s usual show, his resource of 
et, and his power of dash; but then, 
ikewise, we deplore a display which scarcely 
escapes meretriciousness.— Decidedly the 
most masterly study in the Exhibition is 
the head of ‘Suleiman’ (174), by H. W. 
Puriurrs. It is painted in a large, firm 
manner. The features are drawn with 
decisive hand, and the complexion of dusky 
copper has been used, as with the Venetians, 
for a deep note of harmony, that breaks 
into — rhapsody in the blaze of colour 
which burns in the turbaned tarbooch. 
Mr. Phillips paints a downright honest 
work, 
Mr. RitTcHrE possesses a dangerous clever- 
ness and facility, which will mislead him 
grievously, if he do not take to severe study 
in time. ‘The Border Fair’ (319), abounds 
in point and racy character; but the artist 
attempts too much; he hurries over his 
innumerable fi with a slovenly slur, 
and blackens his heroes by a vulgarity not 
within the reach of nature.—Mr. Hayiiar, 
a painter from whom much is expected, has 
certainly, in ‘Crying Forfeits’ (593), thrown 
himself away. The subject is too trivial 
for the scale in which it has been put upon 
canvas. The contrasted colours in the dresses 
of the two young ladies are discordant; 
and these draperies, moreover, are nothing 
but heaps of material, thrown into folds 
wholly irrespective of the human form 
beneath. Even a costume-painter cannot 
utterly ignore anatomy.—Different every 
way is Mr. Perrte’s naturalistic group, 
‘Out of an Engagement’ (312), a work 
after its kind scarcely to be surpassed. The 
dramatis pe reone are strollin players, father 
and two children—ovidently of the most 
vagrant and nomadic sort. Here is genius 
under difficulties, talent out at the ¢ bows 
stomachs and ene alike empty. Great 
skill is seen in the putting together of this 
picture, and purpose is carried throughout 
even to the minor accessories, 
‘The Three Sisters’ (118), by W. R 
Ricumonp, will . . : 


DALE, & little 














wp: cor pe probably rank as one of 
rprises and successes of the year. 
It has wen said that this charming work 
shows the influence of Giorgi i 
others may see an idea or two borrowed from 
Millais. _ This is in part true. The colour 
ee reone glow which Mr. Millais 
ro Pg A pone emulated. The con- 
ore ub ued into “profound quietism, 
ese young sisters were shadowed 


under & sorTro 
w bey ir 9 
this too sac yond their years ; 





cient and modern. 


Yet, 


me, and again | 


toriat; a. and 
painters, both an< nstic of Pre-Raphaelite 


notwithstanding, the work is sustained in 
sufficient independence. It evinces rare 
sense of beauty, deep delight in colour, 
winning softness in execution, refined 
delicacy in drawing, with watchful care in 
detailed execution. ‘The artist probably 
will obtain more power as he gains greater 
confidence. : ‘ 

In the space that remains, a few pictures 
may be passed under rapid review. A. T. 
PaTTEN depicts ‘Guilt’ (502); the cryin 
guilt is that such a picture should be pain 
at all. Savage lightning divides the night 
with a smoky street an otherwise the 
artist would have veiled his horrors in a 
blackness impenetrable.—‘A Lesson in 
Faith’ (475), by G. E. Hicks, is an example 
| of forced affectation in the naming of a 
| picture. The execution is lax.—-‘ Baby’s 
| Corner’ (51), by Frank WyBurD, may be 
| accepted as a refined picture after this 
ES usual smoothness of surface, skin 





deep. A little more ness of nature 
would vastly improve Mr. Wyburd’s works. 
—Near at hand is ‘ A Spanish Beggar’ (39), 
by ©. S. LipperDALE, a diligent study, 
| delicately painted.—‘The Sleeping Babes in 
the Wood’ (358), an old subject ——_ 
_ obtains gay rehabiliment by C. Lucy. e 
| two children are brightly spangled in red, 
yellow, blue, and green; that they should 
have come to grief is sad and strange! 
| —‘ Cherries’ (395), by G. D. LEsLiz, no- 
| thing more than an every-day subject, has 
been treated in that quaint, hard, and 
mediseval manner which goes by the name 
‘* Pre-Raphaelite.” —‘ La Jeunesse dorée’ 
(396), by D. Wikre WYNFIELD, is a com- 
position of colour evidently managed on the 
sumptuously decorative principle of Paul 
Veronese. The artist must repeat the ex- 
periment ere he can attain the balanced 
harmonies of his great predecessor.—W. E. 
Frost, A.R.A., gives us, in miniature, a 
pretty replica of a poetic composition. His 
forms are of an ideal, almost of an icy 
beauty, seldom found save in classic Art. 
Chaste nudity he models with the un- 
conscious innocence of nature. 

Some works we have passed by from 
want of space ; others we have refrained to 
mention from kindly consideration to artists 
who, in failure, have yet done their best. 
Speaking generally, there is a painful want 
of completeness in the large majority of the 
pictures in this gallery, and it is impossible 
not to institute in imagination a comparison 
between this modern collection and the ex- 
hibition of old masters held each year within 
these walls. Our modern school, it is to 
be feared, has little of the earnest intent of 
older times, little faith in the great truths 
by which painters of other days sought to 
make their generation better and nobler. 
It is melancholy to have to confess that the 
pictures which here aim at what may be 
supposed to be high Art, are just the works 
it 1s most sad to see. Judging from this 
gallery indeed, the sooner high Art and 
academic styles are extinct the better. 
The hope of our English school evidently 
lies, for years yet to come, in a wholly 








’. | different direction. It may be that each 


| epoch in the world’s history has the com- 
mission entrusted to it of working out to 
utmost completion some one paramount 
thought or purpose. To our age is not 
given the triumph of imagination, or the 
spell wrought through ideal beauty; rather 
to painters in these times belong the strength 
which comes from nature’s literal study 
the truth which the intellect sees clearly, 
and the facts which the hand grasps firmly. 
“hus it happens that the best works in the 
British Institution haye value just in pro- 
portion as they are naturalistic, 





SKETCHES BY D. ROBERTS, R.A. 


THERE are many reasons why an exhibition of 
the sketches of the late Dawa Roberts 

be regarded with interest. 

labours he was popular, but his 

the ‘Holy Land’ bore his name 
of learning wherein a kno 
regarded rather as a disqualification 


accomplishment, and a love of Art an 


sketches left by Mr. Roberts are in number 
eight hundred, a large proportion of which may 
now be seen at No. 9, uit Street. They are 
principally in water-colour, but there are also 
many in oil. Not a few of the water-colour 
sketches are extremely slight; they seem to 
have been left unfinished from a reg, ep 
subjects did not promise well either for paint- 
ing or lithography. On the other hand, those 
that are more fully detailed have obviously 
been determined by fo a as the bases of 
prospective pictures. ings most favour- 
ably shown are the Holy lent ad 

series; there are the hypethral temple, and 
other views at Philce; Luxor, several : 
Abapsimble ; the Temple of Offelina; Dendera 
and Tentyris; Wady Saboua; Joppa, several 
subjects; Jerusalem, many subjects; El Dair, 
the temple at Petra, and other sketches in the 
same ey ; Hebron, Nablous, Lake Tiberias, 
Bethlehem, &c. To say that these drw 

are devoid of manner would be saying, 3 
what is far from true; and, in the next place, 
it would be an assertion depreciative of their 
excellence. For the purpose intended, 

can surpass the feeling in which the 

are set forth; they are described in terms of 
Art that impress us with a deep sense of their 
solitude or their sacredness. Thus, what the 
artist has striven to do he has accomplished 
fully in many instances, that is, to make 
these religues speak out from their 
Twenty-six years ago the journey from London 
Bridge to Jacob’s Well was not then, as now, 
a vacation tour; but our ubiquitous country- 
men now daily write their names on 
remains, and return home bitterly disa 

that they do not realise the promise of 8 
great book; the objects themselves are more 
difficult to read than is the artist’s interpreta- 
tion of them. Some of the studies were intended 
for painting in oil, such as the Chapel of the 
Annunciation at Nazareth, the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem, &c., which differ in 
treatment materially from those intended only 
for litho hy. 

In Pay tes 2 made before 1830, Mr. Roberts 
does not pray <nit in advance of his com- 
temporaries ; in the views in Abbeville, Brus 
sels, Antwerp, &c., he has never been able to 
escape from mere locality; but at that 
he was still a student, as was shown in his sub- 
sequent Spanish views, whi 
ps Acs, amy, not so dignity 
subjects as by the dignity 
It is not to be supposed that 
tice as a scene-painter did not exert in 
influences on his practice in easel-painting. 
nothing, however, that he has ever done 18 there 
the slightest taint of scenic show. He was 
up amid the most seductive vanities of the art, 
but his virtue was proof against the 
He had the discrimination to extract from 
kind of study all the good it could give | 
From a long habit of looking at C 
surfaces he became an adept in the 
and harmonising of quantities, insomuc 
acquire a perfect command of effect m 
drawings. The only trace of theatrical 
diency in his works is his exa tion 
principal members of certain of his com 
as the Castle St. Angelo, St. Peter's, 2 
seum, St. Paul's, Antworp Cathodes but ‘ach 
few painters have left behind them 80 me 
of soundness, and this exhibition of et mit 
ings is a sight that no lover of Art shoul 
visiting. 
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THE ART-WORKS 


OF THE LATE 


REV. EDWARD PRYCE OWEN, M.A. 


Ir is a trite but true saying, that ‘‘one half 
of the world knows not how the other half 
lives.” Equally true is it that, though 
the great majority of mankind is ree gm 
of workers, one half of the world has 
no conception how the other half works. 
There are men whose reputation is made by 
the constant, yet silent, labours of others ; 
some whose works are made manifest to the 
world as their own ; and others again, dili- 
gent, earnest, enthusiastic labourers in a 
special field of action—chosen by themselves 
or forced upon them by an impulse which 
they cannot resist—the history of whose 
lives and the fruits resulting therefrom are 
scarcely known beyond the immediate circle 
of their acquaintance. Of such diversified 
elements are the world’s workers, great and 
small, composed :— 
“ Thus some affect the sun, and some the shade, 
| Some flee the city, some the hermitage.” 


How much of the knowledge we now 
possess has descended to us from those who 
worked, centuries ago, in cloistered cell, 
seen by, and known to, none save their 
fellow recluses—men who “‘ dried their brains 
in dim libraries,” and found companionship 
only when the monastery bell called the 
brotherhood into chapel ; or, by way of re- 
laxation, the care of their little gardens, laid 
out between far-projecting buttresses, wooed 
them into the open air! Those monks of 
old well knew how to build their nests, and 
where to build them; in pleasant valleys 
sheltered by richly-wooded uplands, and 
watered by clear and swift streams, and 
laden in summer-time with the breath of a 
thousand wild flowers. From those d 
mediseval edifices, the ruins of which we 
now gaze on with wonder and admiration, 
came forth uncontrovertible witnesses of 
the mental labours of the men who dwelt 
within them. How many of the great dis- 
coveries of science and of the mysteries of 
nature in later times have been revealed 
only to those who were ven gr ee hidden 
from human eye! Men of thought must 
almost of necessity work in solitude; but a 
time surely comes, sooner or later, when 
they shine out as lights in the world, and 
their names are enrolled on the records of a 
nation’s history, an enduring testimony 
that they have not lived and worked in 


vain. 

These thoughts pecan | them- 
selves on looking over, a few months since, 
a large volume of etchings, the work of one 
whose name was even unknown to us, and 
probably to most others also, till very re- 
cently, and of whose productions the world, 
except his own friends and connections, was, 
in all probability, as ignorant as ourselves. 
Mr. Owen was one of the silent, hidden 
workers—hidden only because he chose to 
keep so—whose labours as an artist fully 
entitle him to no obscure niche in the 
temple of Art; a man of genius pursuing 
his favourite employment with indomit- 
able energy and perseverance almost to 
the end of a long protracted life, and 
leaving behind him a rich legacy of paint- 
ings, drawings, etchings, &c., as the fruits 
of his talent and industry, and in number 
and quality such as many an artist of high 
professional reputation would be proud to 
acknowledge as his own. 

The Rey. Edward Pryce Owen, M.A., of 
Bettws Hall, Montgom ire, Roderic 
House, Cheltenham, and of 4, Queen Anne 





as that in which Turner so. lon resided— | mar School Shrews presi 
was born in March, 1788. His father, the | over by Dr’ Butler, cients Buber et 
en. Archdeacon of Salop, Hugh Owen, a i d. He su tly was entered 
scholar and learned ae, ro | at St. John’s . bridge, and gra- 
from an ancient race, being twenty-sixth | duated there in due time, though he did 
in descent from Edwyn Teyaingl, Prince not take his M.A. degree till 1828. His 
of Powis, and founder of the tribe of that earliest predilections would have induced 
name. The son was educated at the Gram- | him to join the army, and he possessed 
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THE BRIDGE OF VARDOME. 


many qualities which would have well fitted | venor Chapels, uirin t popularity 
him for the military profession, such as | as an eloquent and fait: minister of the 
great powers of endurance, a love of athletic , Church. 1823, Mr. Owen was inducted 
sports, activity of body and mind, and an into the valuable living of Wellington cum 
innate ability to command. But he at Eyton, Shropshire, which he held till 1840, 
length decided upon taking holy orders, and | and then resigned it. 

haying received ordination, settled in Lon-| Before y quitting Wellington, how- 
don. During seven years he was alternate | ever, Mr. Owen had visited France and 
morning preacher at Park Street and Gros- | Belgium, bringing back with him nume- 














SCARBOROUGH, 


rous sketches of the scenery of the Low and more lengthened tour on the Conti- 
Countries and their inhabitants, executed, nent was undertaken, during which there 
though entirely a self-taught artist himself, was scarcely @ place of any enn at 
with great power and tru , either with pen interest in North and South Italy, 

and ink, or in neutral tint: from his earliest | Levant, Germany, Switzerland, France, and 
years he had shown an ardent love of Art, | Belgium, that he did not visit. The draw- 


BF 





Street, Cavendish Square—the same street 


and t ability in ite practice. But on ings made by Mr. Owen on this and 
loavilg his Shroyshire inoumbenoy, a second | sequent tours in some parts of England 
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e thick folio volumes. Nor 

Lana eyo limited to one class of 
subject : landscapes, architecture, figures 
single and in groups, are treated with equal 
freedom and skill of pencil. He an] rs 
to have been sensible, in an extraordinary 
. to the beauties of Nature, and en- 
dowed with the faculty of rapidly trans- 


in seven out of the eight cuts which ac- 
company this notice. The other, called 
‘ Drowned,’ is copied from a master! sketch 
in oil colours. Wood-engraving, however 
skilfully executed, cannot imitate the spirit 
and richness of the etching-point; still 
these cuts afford a very faithful idea of 
Mr. Owen’s composition, manner of treating 





ferring to r the varied atmospheric 
effects of light and shade, rarely retouching 
what he first placed on it. 

Mr. Owen had reached the age of fifty 
ere he attempted to paint in oil-colours ; 


but from that period till quite the close | 


of his life he worked most diligently and 
enthusiastically at his easel: to what ex- 
tent may be inferred from the fact that at 
the time of his death, the number of oil 
pictures by his own hand, hanging at his 
residence in Queen Anne Street, was little 
short of four hundred, besides others at Prest- 


bury Lodge, and in Cheltenham. These | 


a subject, and his management of chiar- 
‘oscuro. Here is ample variety—architec- 


1 


| 
| 


| 


were painted either from sketches made by | 
him, or from his own designs, for among | 
them are not a few historical subjects. Only | 


in one instance did he ever make a copy, 
and that was in the case of a very fine 
Teniers. He set his palette regularly at 
nine o'clock each morning, and worked till 
two in the afternoon, standing the whole 
time, and at a considerable distance from 
his easel: hence his manner is bold and 
broad in execution, ially in his larger 
pictures, rather than high! finished; yet 
there is no appearance in them of careless 
or slight handling. 

His paintings, like the sketches already 
seheval to include almost every kind of 
subject. The English landscapes are prin- 
cipally taken from his own native county, 
whose picturesque beauty had many charms 
for his pencil, particularly the scenery round 
about Ree ag and the villages of Har- | 
man, Lillishall, Buildwas, on the banks of 
the Severn, Wenlock Abbey, Coalbrooke | 
Dale, and the Wrekin. One of Mr. Owen’s | 
finest landscapes is a view in the vicinity of | 
this mountain ; two others are of Orleton | 
Park, the seat of Mr. Cludde; and he has | 
left behind him several excellent pictures 
sketched among the collieries at Ketley. 
These last works are remarkable for no little 
grandeur of composition, and for vivid 
colour, producing the most striking effects. 
The adjoining Welsh counties also supplied 
him with numerous subjects, eapecially the 
scenery between Dolgelly and Barmouth. 
Of the Welsh pictures, some interiors of 
cottages deserve particular notice for their 
strong Rembrandtish effect. Hastings was 
another favourite locality of this enthusiastic 
amateur-painter. Several pictures were the 
result of his temporary sojournings here, 
the most important, perhaps, of which re- 
——_ a fisherman rescuing a female from 

owning. 

We have spoken of a yolume of etched 
plates by Mr. Owen, as the medium through 
which his name as an artist became known 
to us. These works, irrespective of his 
paintings, would entitle him to a distin- 
guished —_ among those who, in this 
country, have successfully used the point. 
The book, which is not published, con- 
tains a considerable number of etchin 8, 
large and small, but we understand Mr. 
Owen executed many more. All are from 
his own pictures, or sketches, excepting a 
few copied from drawings made by Sis 
father, who himself was a good draughts- 


man: these last etchings were executed to 


illustrate the archdeacon’s publicati 

the history of Shrewsbury. Mrs, Owen hes 

~ _ courteously — us to transfer 
pages some of the subjects etched 

by her lamented husband: they are seen 


THE WELSH BRIDGE, SHREWSBURY. 


duce a specimen of an etching from Mr. 
Owen’s hand; in the large print of ‘ Milking 
Time,’ the plate of which was lent to us for 
the purpose. The cow-shed is one of those 
interiors frequently seen in the colliery 
district of Wellington, and the figures wear 
the garb of the miners. The scene very 
much resembles an interior such as some 
of the old Flemish painters ‘put on canvas, 


THE MILL. 


posed, when he was in the prime of life: 
the face is bright, manly, intelligent, yet 
soft in expression, and kindly ; the forehead 
high and broad; the eyes are clear and 
penetrating ; this plate is admirably etched. 
Shrewsbury—with the exception of Chester 
the most picturesque town in England, full 


as it is of old half-timbered houses, so d 
to architectural painters—appears to yaa 
been the favourite sketching-ground of this 





| 
ture, landscape, marine views, and a figure- 
subject of a peculiar kind: each and all are 
evidently the productions of one i 
a mayo x knowledge of Art, both theoreti? 
cally an ‘eres. 
|*The Mill,” may, for effect, 
| with the best wae OF rm 
| Backhuysen respectively. ies ay 
| on a scale greatly reduced from that of 
originals. But we are also able to i 


| and it is treated in a manner in- 
| ferior to the best of these. The is 
here used with equal delicacy and power, 
| resulting in a bold, luminous efféct. . 

But we must turn over the leaves of the 
folio volume now lying open on our table: 
the first print is a portrait of Mr. Owen, 
from a painting by H. W. Pickersgill, B.A. ; 
it is a half-length, taken, it may be sup- 


artist: two of the woodcuts introduced = 
our pages are views in Shrewsbury ; on the 
a street in the town, the other 18 of 
Welsh Bridge; both are copied from small 
etchings in the book. There are, however, 
in the volume several engravings of 

size, and altogether more important in 
racter. A view of the ancient massive tower 
near the entrance of the Welsh Bridge—it 
is seen in the woodcut on this page—# 











—————— 
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a remarkably bold and effective plate. The | the figure of a mailed warrior, on each si | room, is a skilfully- 
gateway, which is embattled and pierced, | of which is a shield with ape of sion nea —o Suen, seent. aeatiinn i. 
in the turrets flanking each side, with win- | lichens, and ivy, and other parasitical plants | light and . *Plastow Mill,’ one of 
dows, is a most picturesque object; over | overgrow portions of the stone-work, every | the overshot mills so common in Wales, is 
the arch is a canopied recess, containing | fragment of which is most carefully marked | a cleyerly-handled subject. ‘The Pulpit 
in the A) Garden, bury,’ a fine 

bit of architectural ruin, in form like a 

Gothic oriel window, is a large etching, and, 

ped one and a little heaviness in the shadows 

’ makes a most interesting ic- 


turies old; they have storeys overlappin 
| each other, an ings cosmuens wintows 
and ornamental plaster fronts; the view is 
*| taken from a capital point, and is treated 
with — artistic feeling. 

Of the old Benedictine Abbey of Shrews- 
| bury, founded, in 1083, by Robert de Mont- 
| gomery, who was related to William the 
| Conqueror, nothing remains but a portion 

of an embattled wall; the ground whereon 
it stood is now Lar gny Regan / vm @ mo- 
dern mansion, and in the garden adjoining 
the house is the beautiful stone pulpit just 
referred to. The abbey church, a cruciform 
structure, was almost destroyed at the Dis- 
. | solution, but the nave, western tower, and 
HIGH STREET, SHREWSBURY. /north porch remain, and constitute the 
; , .» , | parish church of Holy Cross. 
out and solidly rendered by the artist’s tools. | distance soft and mellowed in beautiful porch has been = amon PO a 
This is followed by a still larger plate, contrast to the ‘vigour and power of the etchings. There is also in volume a 
showing the bridge in ag ig it is | nearer portions of the picture. These two ,maller and highly-finished etching of the 
a masterly piece of etching, the retiring | plates, and some others of a similar cha- | (hurch itself, taken from a point nearly 





opposite the western entrance. 

Among other plates deserving special 
allusion, the following may be pointed 
out :—the ‘ i te | ag Mary’s, shrews. 
bury ;’ a remar curious grou 
old houses in Bristol : ‘ Daas on’ the 
Sea-shore,’ a moonlight scene, executed 
fn, Shroph" on af th larg ech 

, , one etch- 

| ings in the volume, and one of the most 

beautiful, because of its delicacy; ‘ Fal- 

staff at the Battle of Shrewsbury ;’ 

| ‘South Transept Door, St. Mary’s, 

=a_ Shrewsbury,’ to which a in- 

page ape Me J a Ana of 

} an old man con a huge mass 

| of dock leaves, &c. "Shans out site oume 

| heads of Rembrandtish character, several 

small figure subjects humorous in de- 

sign, and a mga ath ory 

which we have no space to parti , 

Enough, it may be presumed, has been 

aid ' show, with the accom g 

illustrations, that if Mr. Owen had de- 

termined to make his works public, they 

would have been accepted as among the 

best be my ng age ~y pepe. Our 
object in this brief and i uate pa 

. a rescue his name pe he has feft 

behind from comparative obscurity ; 

both deserve to be widely known, and 

the former must find a place in the roll 

of great British artists, —— only an 

amateur, or the record will be incom- 

plete. 

Mr. Owen died at Cheltenham on the 

teeta 15th of July, 1863, at the age of seventy- 


racter which follow, will bear favourable | Time.” An ‘ Interior of a Cottage,’ a A local referring to the event, 
comparison with the magnificent series of apartment with a walls, Ay - and after ¢ : talent 
etchings by George Cuitt, published many domestic utensils hun , on 

years ago under the title of ‘‘ Wanderings the flooring, and piled on the bench, with 

and Pencillings among Ruins of the Olden | the light streaming from a small window 
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eas and kindness of heart, the genuine | conversation, and must continue to endear| WR. A. H. LAY ARD, M.P., ON ART. 


suavity of his manne 


dour and ioty—e ¥ferto® his 


1 -| his memory to all who had the ha »piness 
* of 2 too ao “These and.the sen of his frien: His; 


own ardent love’ of Art*led ‘him to encourage, 


“i Bie 


CUPID, 


it in ‘others, While his naturally amiable 
disposition rendered him more anxious to 
see what was excellent in their works, than 
to criticise and point out defects. He was 
one of Etty’s earliest friends, and had great 


influence with him. Mr. Owen’s collection 
of pictures by other hands than his own 
was good; it contained some fine examples 
of Etty and W. Miiller. 


Besides his widow, Mr. Owen left behind 


“DROWNs»! 


him a son, Hugh D. 

gh D). Owen, Esq., of Prest- 
7 ailge— to which mansion the pictures 
ormerly in Queen Anne Street have been 


removed—and a dau 


Creyoe Col 
Cheltenham. Eaq, , of Moor End, near 


the the 19th f lee 
On! ist te poh k dear! 
at by Bk 


>On “ 


ee of the a 
was to aid ithe aprsrace of in 
dating a debt contracted for 
further the purpose of tha inslifation & Bet 
The chairman of the school, the Rev. 
Gregory, Incumbent of St. 8, Lal 
pert rat UF the lecturer, and.in so 
marked on the amount of good va work 
done, noticing the fact that in 
Nie: = National Medallions we 
pup e n 
school by he Departins 
Thése” prizes were 
or for drawings from the 

proof that the aim of the school. t 

h. © Six students had been 


ee Maa ESE rire ag 
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~~ 
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Sag 


ana 
Oech 


close, its « doors, iri common with all other # 
inte ak if the epee at in in n= 
sington not: «liberally with it 
new Minutes a 8 8o anxiously e 
whl gree fe ane 
en n of the oc 
that sat ‘last * year, wii Sir Salford Nex hodte 
‘as chairman. “It was much ph be hoped’ 
the Department. would see 2 = 
‘giving more vitality to the Lasabeth o¢ ae 
Mr. La 8 lecture, which was liste 
with ed biiiatian by an audience oc 
ably a we regret to say, iw 
have. been .under a more. favo 
weather, was a clear and master’ 


of the early history of Art, eri True Art, |} - 
he said, consisted in a perfect appreciation if : 


- i 
| 


combination of form and colour. 
had. one, and some ‘the other; but 9 
combination of the two, no country’ had 
aviation wn 
SOs ehatoves sock’ produced . :: , 
elements of beauty. The arts of a nation de ' 
Péndel ca. the shesagnelt ote, people; thus she | 
massive, invariable character of Egyptian, Am. }) 
corresponded to the character of an ¢ “a ve, 
unchanging e, possessing unlimité 
mand of see mata On the other h 
Assyrian 
tiots ‘people, 
teristics of the Bre nations with who ; 
came in contact. From these two peoplesgae” 
Greeks collected the chief features of their Ary 
_ and developed those beautiful forms why , 
are the admiration ofthe world. ugcal 


ge eee ree ee a 
Art ;-and- archi Mopyare sie ie 


~ consi man up th i 
the e mt a ; 
« #0" form” the , 

that of Romanesq 


| touched rehily 7 


| severely our. sho 


rtcomings in 
expressed in the National Gall the 
| Museum, and other public binildings ; = 
| sculpture, in our public statues and oi a 3 
| He considered; however, there. was & 2 
future for British Art, arising out of ee ‘ 

| blishment and success of Art-schools | 

| out the country, and that money — 
| be aoe on these wag gee wo pig 
| the very best investment. e trusted 

cunatiniaie in Southwark would avail on q 
selves ofthe Lambeth school to organise ® 
.branch institution for, themselves. To this ex- . j} 
| pressed hope we will add one of our own, we 
is, that when the case of the schools com 

fore Parliament,’ the hon., gentleman ‘wil use 

all his influence, both’ as a member, and 9s 
‘holding office -in’ the: Governinent, to put them 


ghter, Mary, the wife of in a condition which will satisfy the masters 


| and promote the real interests of the students. 
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FACTS ABOUT FINGER-RINGS. 


CHAPTER IT.—MEDLEVAL Rives. 


THE rings worn by the higher class of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors during the Hep- 
tarchy were often very beautiful, and of 
imposing form. One of the finest that has 
fallen under the author’s notice belonged to 
the Rev. H. B. Hutchings, of Appleshaw, 
Hants,* who stated that it was found in a 
meadow at nor oy near Stockbridge, in 
the same county, by a labourer who saw it 
among a heap of peat. It was therefore 
probably lost in crossing marshy ground. 
The engraving gives a side and front view 


of this interesting relic ; the whole is of gold 





yramidally. Two birds of conyen- 
‘orm face each other, a flower orna- 
ment dividing them ; these decorations, like 


risin; 

tional 
those on Mr. Waterton’s ring just described, 
are relieved by a quand ef glossy bluish- 
black enamel, cavities having m cut 
between the ornament for its reception. 
This ring is of gold, weighing 11 dwts. 
14 grs. ; 1t is now preseryed in the British 
Museum. 

Mr. Waterton is the fortunate Tr 
of a ring second only in interest and value 
to this royal relic. It is the ring of Ahlstan, 
Bishop of Sherborne, the friend and coun- 





sellor of King Ethelwulf, who flourished 
A.D. 817—867. It was discovered in Car- 





and is of considerable weight and thickness; 
the gold threads are all beautifully 
and the lettering and head executed 


owner saying ‘‘ My name is Ella, my faith 
is in Christ.’ 

The beautiful and remarkable collection 
of rings formed by Edmund Waterton, Esq., 
F.S.A., to which I have already made fre- 
) sewe. allusion, includes a ring of South 

axon workmanship, which was found in 
the Thames at Chelsea in 1856. The face 
of this ring, Fig. 2, is an elongated oval, with 
a circular centre. Within this circle is the 
conventional fi of a dragon, surrounded 
by convoluted ornament, reminding us 
forcibly of the prevailing enrichments so 
lavishly Rede on old Runic monuments, 
at home and abroad. Four quaintly-formed 
heads of dragons occupy the triangular 
spaces, above and below this centre. This 
ring is of silver. The ground between the 
ornament has been cut down, probably for 
the insertion of niello or prove colours. 

Fig. 3 is an historic relic of singular 
interest, and a remarkable work of early 
Art. It is the ring of Ethelwulf, King of 





Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Wessex (the father of Alfred the Great), 
who reigned A.D. 836—838, and bears the 
royal name upon it. It was found in the 
parish of Laverstock, Hants, in a cart-rut, 
where it had become much crushed and 
defaced. The form is remarkable, the front 





® This venerable clergyman died soon after I saw and 
engraved this ring, as an illustration to the volume describ- 
ing the c of the British Archeological Association 
at Winchester, in 1845. What became of it since then I 
know not; it adds another to the many unfortunate losses 





of fine antiquities when isolated in private hands. 


narvonshire, and has the name of the bishop 


reeded, | in divided letters distributed on the circular 
with | 
oy care. The inscription reads NOMEN | 


HLLA FID IN X its | ing 
mg a orate ne, “e.ies | the general form and detail of this besutifal 


rosettes of the design; they are connected 
by lozenge-shaped floriated ornaments, hay- 
ing dragons in their centres. Our cut gives 


ring, which is remarkable for the elegance 
of itsdesign. It is ‘— the preced- 
ing ring both being irable illustrations 
of the champ-levé process of enamelling as 
practised in the ninth century. 

A remarkable discovery of coins and 
treasure was made in 1840 by workmen 
employed in digging at Cuerdale, near 
Preston, in Lancashire. It consisted of a 
large mass of silver, in the form of ingots 
or con of various sizes, a few armlets and 
rings, and portions of other ornaments, cut 
into pieces as if for remelting. With them 


surface, with indented lines between them. 
The open end of this ring has been drawn 
together and secured by a coil of wire. 
Such rings were probably worn by the 
middle classes. 


The passion for gems and jewellery was 
excessive amo: the Gothic nations. 
hen Alaric pi Rome, his booty in 
this way was enormous; and it is recorded 


that his princess, Placidia, received as a 
sent from the conqueror’s brother, 

filled with precious stones of inesti- 
mable value. Not only were the persons of 
these soverei; and nobles covered with 
gems, inse in girdles, sword-scabbards, 
on borders of garments or shoes; but 
vases, dishes, bowls, drinking-cups, as well 
as portable articles of furniture, caskets, &c., 
were similarly enriched. The Ostrogoth 
and Wisigoth kings amassed, in Tolosa and 
Narbonne, immense ‘treasures in and 
gold and silver vessels. When Narbonne 
was pi ; number of ornaments of 
pure gold enriched with gems that fell to 
the conquerors would scarcely be credited, 
were the details recorded by less trustworthy 
authors, or not corroborated by some few 
works of the same age which have fortu- 
nately descended to us. 

The Church shared largely in this wealth ; 
crosses, reliquaries, and sacred vessels of all 
kinds, were made of the most costly material, 
and encrusted with . One of these 
ancient works may still be seen in Cologne 
Cathedral—the chasse, or reliquary, contain- 
ing the reputed skulls of the three Magi, 
of whom we shall soon have to speak more 
fully. This remarkable work is studded all 
over with engraved intaglios of Roman 
workmanship. Churchmen at this time 
were clever artificers; and the names of 
St. Dunstan in the British, and St. Eloi in 
the Gallic, church, will at once be remem- 
bered as working goldsmiths, who have 
since become the patron saints of confrater- 
nities of their followers. 





The es clergy on all solemn occasions 
displayed much personal decoration. A 
jewelled ring was part of the necessary cos- 


were packed nearly seven thousand coins of |'tume of a bishop when arrayed in full 


various descriptions, consisting of Anglo- | pontificals. 


Saxon pennies, others struck by the second 
race of French kings, a few Oriental coins, 
and others which ap 


It indicated his rank, was 
made for him, and buried with him. The 
treasuries of our old cathedrals still 


tohave been coined | fow of these rings. One of the earliest 


by some of the piratical northern chieftains. | and most curious is kept by the Dean of 


E. Hawkins, F.R.S., late keeper of anti- 
quities in the British Museum, and he came 


to the conclusion that it had been deposited | 


about the year 910, and that the ornaments 
must be considered such as were worn about 
the time of Alfred, or perhaps somewhat 
earlier. The rings retain much of the 
primitive British form, as will be seen on 


examining the two selected for engraving | 


here. Fig. 5 bears great resemblance to 
Fig 11, in the preceding chapter; but it is 
beaten out into a broader face, which is 
covered with an indented ornament pro- 
duced by a chisel-shaped punch of trian- 
gular form, the points of two conjoined in 








s treasure was minutely examined by | Winchester, and is represented Fig. 7. It 





was found during the repair of the choir 
under the tomb of William Rufus, and is 
su to have been the pontifical ring 
of Henry de Blois, Cardinal, and Bishop of 
Winchester, A.D. 1129. It is a massive ring 
of solid gold, set with an oval irregularly- 
shaped sapphire, en cabachon, polished only, 
not cut—held in its heavy socket by four 
fleurs-de-lys, and still further secured by 
drilling through its centre @ passage for a 
gold wire, a reckless way of os valu- 
able jewels, which is characteristic of almost 
all these early works. ; 

ignity, as exhibited by weight and 
simplicity, seems to have been chiefly re- 
garied in'the design of these old episcopal 
insignia. In the sacristy at York Minster 
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ly llent specimen, 
ed a very excellent spé 

Fier 9. This wes fund in the tomb of 
Archbishop Sewall, who died in 1256. With 

it is kept another fine ring of more elaborate 
design (Fig. 10), which was discovered in 

, the Seb of Arc bishop Greenfield, who died 
in 1315. The foliations which curl around 
the central stone and its setting, take the 
prevailing forms adopted in architectural 
enrichments of the archbishop’s age. The 

| stones usually chosen for such rings were 
| » ruby, emerald, or crystal, and had a signi- 


ne, 


ficance usual with all things connected with 
the Roman Catholic Church ; ruby indicated 
its glory, emerald its a and hap- 
piness, and crystal its simplicity and purity. 

e diamond typified invulnerable faith ; 
the sapphire, hope; the onyx, sincerity ; 
the amethyst, humility. 

In the old romance of ‘‘ Sir Degrevant,” 
we are told that at the marriage of the hero 
there came 

“ Archbishops with rings 

More than fifteen.” 
In the romance of ‘King Athelstan,” 
(also a work of the fourteenth century) the 
king exclaims to an offending archbishop— 
* Lay doun thy cross, and thy staff, 
Thy miter, and thy ring, that I to thee gaff: 

Out of my land thou flee.” 

The episcopal ring, being thus necessarily 
a mark of rank, was worn about this time 
over the gloves; sometimes as a thumb- 
ring, and often of very large size. The 
ornaments of the clergy became more mas- 
sive as the wealth of the Church increased. 


phire), which is embedded in a somewhat 
solid setting projecting from the ring. __ 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1848 1s 
engrayed a massive ring, also 0 brass, 


OO 


Fig. U. Fig. 12. 


thickly gilt, the hoop chased with the arms 
of Pope Pius II.* (the famed Aineas 
Sylvius), and his name, Papa Pio, be- 
tween the tiara and the cross-keys. On 
each of the four sides of this ring appears 
one of the four beasts of the Revelation, 
typifying the Evangelists: they are exe- 
cuted in high relief. It is set with a large 
topaz. ‘This ring has since into 
Mr. Waterton’s fine collection, who is the 
fortunate possessor of others of the same 
class. One in the Londesborough collec- 
tion is here engraved, as a good specimen 


of the general design adopted for such rings. 
The crossed-keys surmount a coat of arms 
on one side of the ring; the keys alone 
appear on the opposite side; foliated orna- 
ment fills the space above the circlet on 
a This ring is set with a large 
crystal, 


Fig. 8 is the ordinary pontifical gold 





As the clergy were during church service 
separated from the laity, many of the latter 
were at a considerable distance from them. 
1 his may be a reason for the size adopted 
for episcopal rings. A late Dean of St. 
Patrick's had in his collection a yery large 
ring of this kind, here represented from a 
sketch made by the author when it was in 
the possession of W. Huxtable, F.S.A., in 
1847. It was of bronze, thickly gilt, and 
set with a crystal. ; 
This peculiar form was generally adopted 
for rings at this period. The Londesborough 
collection furnishes us with curious speci- 
men (Fig. 11), formed of gilt copper, and 
net with a small ruby, which must haye 
stood forth from the finger in what would 
now be considered as a most inconvenient 
moe. Fig. 12 exhibits the form of the 
Y weer hooped ring, simply decorated with 
quatrefoils on each side of the stone (in this 
instance a small irregularly -shaped sap- 


ring of investiture, used in the Anglican 
Church about this time. It was found at 
Winchester, and is preserved with Fig. 7 
already described. it has a very massive 
setting for a large blue sapphire, and is very 
characteristic, though simple in its design. 
‘We close our series of episcopal rings 
with one found in the cathedral at Hereford 
during the repairs of the choir in 1843 
which rendered the remoyal of the beauti- 
fully carved alabaster monument of Bishop 
Stanbery unavoidable. This bishop held 
the see from 1452 until his death in May, 


1474. Upon opening the tomb a few frag- 
ments of bone were discovered, very small 
portions of the mere remains of the silk of 
the robes in which the body of the bishop 
Was enveloped, and this beautiful ring. tt 
7 of gold, set with a sapphire ; the’ sides of 

1© ring are decorated with sprays and 


——$—___ 








* He was elected 1418, and died 1464, 


ee 





| 


flowers on a ground of dark enamel; and 
— is the motto “ en bon an.” 

very large rin i t general 
resemblance to the tolake a was 0cca- 
sionally worn as a thumb-ring by the laity, 
A specimen of such an one is selected from 
the Londesborough collection. It is some- 
what roughly formed of mixed metal, and 
has upon the circular face a conventional 
representation of a monkey looking at him- 
self in a hand-mirror. This is surrounded 
by a cable moulding, and on each side is set 
two large stones. e outer edge of this 
ring is also decorated with a heavy cable 
moulding: inside, next the figure, is the 
cross and sacred monogram, placed on each 


side of the mystic word anamzapta, which 
we shall immediately have to explain more 
fully when speaking of the rings commonly 
worn as charms. 

These massive thumb-rings were indica- 
tive of wealth or importance, when worn by 
the middle classes who had obtained any 
municipal position. When Falstaff speaks 
of his slenderness in his youth, he declares 
that he could then have “crept through an 
alderman’s thumb-ring.” Like the massive 
gold chains still worn by that honourable 
fraternity, they told of a trader’s wealth. 
The inventories of personal a belong- 
ing to burgesses in the middle ages, contain 
frequent allusions to such rings, without 
which they would have felt shorn of an im- 
portant part of their hard-earned honours. 
Among the wills and inventories preserved 
at Bury St. Edmund’s, publish a the 
Camden Society, is one made by Edward 
Lee, of that town, bearing date 1535, m 
which he bequeaths to a friend, ‘‘my double 
wreathed ryng of gold, whych I ware on 
my thumbe.” From this description it is 
evident that this ring must have borne 
great resemblance to that in our last wood- 
cut, with its outer cable or double wreathed 
pattern. There is a brass in Hastings 
Church, Sussex, with the effigy of a gowned 
citizen wearing such a ring. That such 
rings became in the end indicative of that 
class, and were retained in fashivn for this 
reason when they had been long discarded 
from general use, may be safely inferred 
from the description of a character intro- 
duced in the Lord Mayor’s Show in the year 
1664, who is said to be “ habited like @ 
grave citizen—gold girdle and gloves h 
thereon, rings on his fingers, and & 


ring on his thumb.” Such rings were evi- 
dently used according to the most ancient 
mode as personal signets, by such as rer 








not entitled to bear arms; hence origina 
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the quaint inventions known as ‘‘merchant’s 
marks,” which were impressed on merchan- 
dise, painted on shields instead of armorial 
bearings, inserted in memorial windows of 
rae p glass, and worn on the thumb for 
constant use in sealing. A very fine ring 
of this kind is engraved in the Journal of 
the Archzeological Institute, vol. iii., and is 
here copied. It was found in the bed of the 
Severn, near Upton, and is probably a 
work of the fifteenth century; it is of silver, 
and has been gr gilt. The hoop is 
spirally grooved, and upon the circular 
is a large letter H, surrounded by branches. 
The custom of placing initial letters on 
rings is a yery old one, and they are some- 


times surmounted 


by crowns or coronets ; 


hence they have frequently been mistakenly 


appropriated to royalty. 
thes hind, with a crowned 


ig. 17 is a ring of 
n it; hence 


it was once called ‘‘ King John’s -, a 
It is most probably the initial of the 
Saviour’s name as King of the Jews, in the 
same way that the crowned M may indicate 
the Virgin Mary as ‘‘ Queen of Heaven,” a 
favourite popish designation. Such rings 
may have oon worn from religious feeling, 
or from the superstitious belief in the 
efficacy of holy names as preservatives 
from evil. The baseness of the metal of 
which they are often made, and their con- 
sequent small value, —— the possi- 
bility of their having belonged to royalty. 
The same remark wi apply to a ring also 
engraved in the Journal of the Archzeological 
Institute, and now in the possession of the 





Fig. 11. 


Rev. Walter Sneyd. It is there described 
as of mixed yellow metal gilt ; on either side 
of the hoop there is a crown (Fig 18),of the 
form commonly seen on coins of the twelfth 
century, and on the signet are the words, 
ROGERIVS REX, chased in high relief. 
In the form of the character they correspond 
closely with legends upon coins of Roger, 
second Duke of Apulia, of thatname, crowned 
king of Sicily A.D. 1129; he died A.D. 1152. 
This ring has every appearance of genuine 
character, but it is difficult to explain for 
what purpose it was fabricated, the inscrip- 
tion not being inverted, and the letters in 
relief ill suited for producing an impression. 
It seems very improbable that King Roger 
should have worn a ring of base metal; and 
the conjecture may deserve consideration, 
that it was a signet not intended for the 


Fig. 18. 


purpose of sealing, but entrusted in lieu of 
credentials to some envoy. The popular 
literature of the middle ages abundantly 


proves this custom to have been in general 
use. The tale of Ipomydon, in Weber's 
‘‘ Ancient Metrical Romances,” notes the 
gift of a ring to the hero from his mother, 
which is to be used as a token of recognition 
to his illegitimate brother, and which is 





brought secretly 


to his notice by being 


dropped into his drinkin 


‘Romance of Florence an 


horn. In the 
Blancheflor,” a 








ring serves the purpose of letters of intro- 
duction when the hero is on his travels, and 
ensures him hospitality when he deserves it. 

Rings sometimes bore the name and title 
of the Saviour in full, as in the example 
here selected from the Londesborough col- 
lection. Two hands are clasped in front ; it 








was, therefore, most probably a gift, or 
betrothal ring. It is ioux AE om Boe 
rudely fashioned. The inscription (here en- 
grayed below it) is in uncial ¢ rs, and 





(x GISWIS APES VASINGDS | 


shorn of its somewhat awkward abbrevia- 
tion, reads ‘‘ Jesus Nazareneus Rex.” 

The ane collection furnish a us with the 
specimen of a religious ri ig. 20), appa- 
rently a work of the fourteenth Sere Th 
has a heart in the centre, from which spri 
a double flower. On the upper edge of th 


e 
ring are fiye protuberances on each side; 





Fio, 20, 


Fig. 21. 


they were used to mark a certain number 
of prayers said by the wearer, who turned 
his ring as he said them, and so completed 
the series in the darkness of the night. 
Such rings are of very common occurrence, 
and must have been in general use. They 
are sometimes furnished with more promi- 
nent knobs, as in Fig. 21. They are termed 
decade rings when furnished with ten bosses, 
which were used to count the repetition of 
ten aves, but they are occasionally seen with 
one or two additional bosses; when there 
are eleyen, they notify ten aves and a pater- 
noster; the addition of the twelfth marks 
the repetition of a creed. 
F. W. Farrnorr. 
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THE DUBLIN 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1865. 


In a recent number of our Journal we 
brought under the notice of the reader the 
subject of this Exhibition, which it is pro- 
— shall be inaugurated on the of 

y- Much that we then hopefully an- 
ticipated is in steady progress towards 

isation. The grounds surrounding the 
Winter Garden Palace are taking 8 . 
and developing the incipient beauties which 


will have many charms when seen under 
the influence of a summer sky and a genial 
temperature in the ‘‘merry month of 


May.” Plateau and terrace, trim grass and 
the mimic wilderness of rocky precipices 
and sylvan bowers, water basins and foun- 
nl with > ae and 
Tu, cascades, are reparing to rise u 
ne = from the stroke tf the Sachantete 
wand.” And in the midst, the Palace itself, 
dedicated in its first use to the Exhibition 
of Arts and Manufactures, now stands com- 
plete in its entire outline; the stone-work 
all finished, and the spaces between iron ribs 
filled in with the glass work that gives the 
heavier portions of the structure a a 
fine relief. A few words of description 
afford our readers a tolerable idea of the 
building. The combination of solid mason 
in those styles of architecture with whi 
we have been so long acquainted, is —. 
mented with the more serial forms to w. 





the modern mage ng of iron and glass 
has given birth; thus, as it were, sym- 
bolising the transition from the old to the 
new, from the Greek and the Byzantine 
and the Gothic to those orders of architeo- 


ee ae an ee ee See Sey, 
and which bid fair to rival in » and 
variety of form, and fertility of resources 


all that has preceded them in old-world 
times. This combination is a novelty, and 
let us say a success; it reflects great 
credit on the architect, Mr. Alfred G. Jones. 
The principal front is to the east—a sym- 
metrical tion of two storeys, 252 feet 
in length. In the centre is a handsome 
ortico 45 feet long, consisting of two 
rs of coupled columns, the lower being 
fluted Roman Doric, with an entablature, 
upon which stand the upper columns—Co- 
rinthian—supporting a pediment, intended 
to receive figures; the windows 
in front are segments and semicircular, and 
in important positions are introduced some 
of Byzantine character; a colonnade runs 
along the whole front, and each end ter- 
minates in a pavilion. This elevation is 
returned along the southern side for 168 
feet, projecting beyond which, for 94 feet, 
is seen a portion of the metal and 
fabric me | the western front, 475 feet 
long, intended for the winter garden, rising 
three tiers in height, and surmounted by a 
a | roof of glass, resembling the Man- 
palatial buildings in Paris. 


roofs so prevalent in the great 
The extreme 
northern end of this structure projects 119 
feet beyond the pile of masonry, and is 
returned along it to the eastern front, and 
thus the more massive building is admirabl 
relieved by the lighter. Entering throug 
the eastern portico we come into a noble 
hall, about 130 feet long by 40 feet wide, 
the upper story of which will form the chief 
Heegom gallery, the lower being intended 
or eo On the left is the great 
concert , 130 feet by 65 feet, capable 
of accommodating 3,000 persons, with an 
orchestra for 500 ‘ormers. Over the 
room, on the right of the hall, will be a 
second picture galle , and to the north 
of the latter another of smaller dimensions ; 
while, on the extreme south, will be a 
ery for water-colour ‘pictures, 100 feet 
y 30 feet. Passing through the hall we 
enter the transept, the iron and glass build- 
ing already mentioned, the centre of which 
projects in a semici apsis, that com- 
mands a view over the ornamental gardens 
and grounds. 
Much has been done since we wrote last 
on this subject to ensure ample contribu- 
tions from all lands so as to render the 
Exhibition a success. Our appeal to our 
English and Scotch friends has not been 
without a response. Besides the active 
exertions and the cordial ae wre of the 
London committee,’ Lord ehouse, the 
Viceroy of Ireland, has personally interested 
himself in this, as indeed he seems disposed 
to do in every undertaking that can benefit 
the country; and upon the occasion of a 
visit which he made to the grounds on the 
21st of January, he stated that he had him- 
self written to several noblemen in a 
and had succeeded in yy | vo them 
to contribute pi m. their eries. 
But, better sll. her 3 Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to consent to become the 
tron of the Exhibition, and has placed at 
the temporary di of the Fine Arts’ 
Committee a Law- 


on of pictures 


rence, Wilkie, Mulready, Stanfield, and 
Roberts. Such an example cannot fail to 


uce a beneficial effect on the rs 
Pr ehjocts of Fine Art; and, ialidel, tioeohy 
several eminent private collections have 
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been freely offered ; and important works | 
from the National Gallery and Royal Aca- | 
demy will, of course, be obtained. An in- | 
fluential committee has been formed in 
Edinburgh, of which the Lord Provost and 
the Presidents of most of the t socie- 
ties, including those of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts, and the Royal Scottish 
Academy, are members ; and we ma calcu- 
late that the contributions from that city 
will not be less important than they were 
to the International Exhibition in London. 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and other cities of North 
Britain, too, are exerting themselves. 

An excellent organisation has been estab- 
lished through which competent persons 
have visited the principal cities of Europe 








to solicit the best objects of the Fine Arts 


and manufactures. Mr. George F. Mul- 
yaney, the director of the National Gallery 
of Ireland, whose mission was principally 
directed to Germany and Spain, Mr. Her- 
cules Macdonnell, who was specially assigned 
to France and Italy, Mr. Philip Cunliffe 
Owen, who took the Low Countries, and 
Mr. Gilbert Sanders, have, one or other, 
visited the chief depositories of Art in these 
several countries ; while Mr. Antonio Brady 
made a tour through the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. The most gratifying results 
have attended these missions. From Bel- 
gium—where an active committee is at 
work—a good representation of its schools, 
both of painting and sculpture, may be ex- 
pected, and over one hundred of their 
painters have applied for space. The two 
great German schools—those of Dusseldorf 
and of Munich—will also be well repre- 
sented. The russian government has pro- 
mised to contribute as it did in 1853, when 
the collection was of a most attractive cha- 
racter. The associated artists of Dusseldorf 
are organising their own contributions as 
a body through their secretary, Professor 
Hunten. All the distinguished artists of 
Munich — Kaulbach, Cornelius, Schnorr, 
Hess, Piloty, Schwind, Froltz, nmapgpen 


and others—will send paintings; and a 


three hundred painters are 
from the north. The 7 f 
himself be an exhibitor, and his government 
will furnish a ship of war to convey the 
contributions of the country, in addition 
to which Prince Oscar has announced his 
intention of visiting the Exhibition. We 
are glad to see these personal indications of 
sympathy on the part of sovereigns, as, 
after all, much will depend upon the libe- 
rality of royalty in the several countries, 
as it is chiefly in royal and national collec- 
tions that the chefs-d’euvre of the greatest 
artists are to be found. 

And now let us consider the prospects of 
the Exhibition as regards the sister Art of 
sculpture. We naturally turn first to Italy, 
and here there is every reason to believe 
‘that much will be done. It is calculated 
|that Gibson, Hiram Powers, Fedi, Magni, 
Tenerani, Rogers, Storey, and many other 
| sculptors resident in Rome, Florence, and 

Milan, will contribute. In the latter city 
| Magni has just completed a beautiful com- 
panion to his celebrated ‘Reading Girl’ 
| (‘La Leggitrice’), being a girl drawing, 
and has promis 
|many, Professor Kiss, the well-known 
sculptor of ‘The Amazon,’ has promised to 
exhibit his magnificent colossal group in 
| bronze of ‘ St. George and the Dragon,’ and 
|no doubt Wolf, Drake, and other distin- 
| puished German sculptors will exhibit. 
| J. and G. Geefs, Fraikin, and others, will 
| send works from Belgium. Let us hope that 
| the sculptors of other nations will do no 
less for the honour of their art. In Eng- 
| land there has been a hearty response from 
the sculptors. Three and poser | of those 
resident in London have already applied 
| for space, amongst whom are the highest 
names in the kingdom, including Westma- 
cott, Mr. and Mrs. Thornycroft, Foley, 
Munro, Marshall, Durham, and Noble, 
and others no doubt will be added. 

So far for the Fine Arts par excellence. 
Those which are cognate will be well repre- 
sented, too. Britain will furnish, amon 


of Sweden will 





most interesting collection of cartoons, by 
which the true powers of the German 
artists are perhaps best exhibited, will be 
formed. Nor will Berlin be behind in 
its contributions. There is good reason 
too to hope that Saxony and Austria will 
be adequately represented. In Italy the 
Papal government has given its sanction to 
the formation of a commission charged with 
the interests of the Exhibition as far as 
Rome is concerned; and in Turin, Milan, 
and Florence, committees have been formed 
under the royal sanction, and are in active 
operation. We may, therefore, expect some 
of the rare treasures for which that land 
has been ever so highly distinguished. 
There are promises also from Spain of some 
fine pictures from the national collections, 
in addition to which it is expected that 
good works will be hevneied from the 
biennial exhibition in Madrid, not vet 
closed, in which there are a great number 
of merit, including paintings by Rosales 
Madrazo, Agosto Munoz, Gisbert, Casado, 
and other rising men. We have no doubt 
that France will do her part towards a na- 
tion with whom she is on terms of such 
cordial amity, and that amongst other pic- 
tures from that country, we may have the 
works of Hyppolyte Flandrin, Bosa Bon- 
heur, and other great artists. In fine, let 
us turn our attention northwards to the 
Scandinavian school, one of deep interest. 
Adolph Tidemand, the greatest painter of 

— school, acts as the agent of the Ex- 

san and brings with him as contribu- 

ey leading painters belonging to it, 

© works of from two hundred to 


Sees eee 
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other specimens, china from the factories 
of Minton, the Pottery Hall Company, and 
Alderman a pret and Chance, of Bir- 
mingham, will exhibit glass. From abroad 
will come porcelain from the factory of 
Fischer, which has attained such deserved 
celebrity. Neustadt, of Prague, will contri- 
bute works wrought in the precious metals; 
| and Pteguahe of their finest works in 
metal will be forwarded from the establish- 
| ment of the Chevalier Wertheim and Com- 
pany. Nor must we omit to mention that 
| the King of Saxony has signified his inten- 
| tion of transmitting fine specimens of China 
| and ironwork. Foreign furniture and fancy- 
| — will find an adequate exposition from 
| the houses of C. 
| Brothers, Klein, and others; while there 
| will be an abundant supply of clocks, mu- 
sical instruments, and bijouterie. 
One other department there is which, 
(though not strictly within our province, 
| yet may not, by reason of its vast import- 
| ance, be passed over in silence. We allude 
to the exhibition of machinery in motion. 
| Great exertions haye been made to render 
| this an effective as well as an instructive 
we wd ; and = we remember that 
| Vitalin 1s especially a manufacturing coun- 
| try, and that Ireland may and should be. 
_ come 80 too, to an extent far beyond what 
_ has been yet attained ; that she a linen 
| trade unrivalled; that she has a woollen 
trade capable of great advancement; and} 
that ship-building and other mechanical arts 
are in progress of fair and remunerative 


Govelopment—it will be readily admitted 


| the Indian Museum, 
to send both. In Ger- | 


Kronig, of Vienna, Thonet | 








calculated upon | stituted for the benefit of Ireland, 


that which shall give her people the 
— seeing and ying on their 
soil the best machinery. For this 
Mr. Parkinson, the Secretary o: the Baht 
bition, has made a tour h 
and has secured many of the great 
as exhibitors ; amo others, Dobson and 
Sond ee ae 
, an e, for 
textile machinery. Steam-engin 
exhibited by Peel, Williams, and Peel, of 
Manchester, and by Rutledge and Ommany, 
of Salford; while Collier, and also 
Steward, of Manchester, will send a large 
variety of the most approved tools. 

It is gratifying to learn that our colonies 
are giving their aid. Australia, in addition 
to wools, woods, grain, and minerals, will 
send even some illustrations of the Fine Arts 
in pictures and Lemmas po The Canadas 
and the West Indies will also be represented, 
and so will our colonies in Africa; while 
India sends a magnificent display of manu- 
factured articles, and raw materials from 
by Dr. Forbes 
Watson. We understand that great pre- 
parations are in progress for a most effective 
musical o ning, arrangements of which 
are confided to Mr. Joseph Robinson. More 
than one thousand ormers will assist, 
and the Messrs. W. Hill and Son, of Lon- 
don, are building a large organ for the 
occasion. The ibition, therefore, can- 
not fail to be greatly attractive. 
the other advantages we anticipate from it 
i to which we attach very high im- 


is one 
portance— it will induce man 
tourists to visit Ireland during 


spring, 
summer, and autumn of 1865. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panis.—The French Etching Society, directed 
by Messrs. Cadart and Luguet, counts several 

i ngst its members. Of these, the 
King of Sweden contributed, in the year gone 
by, a vigorously worked plate to the repertory 
of the body ; and the present year brings also @ 
highly creditable work from the hands of Don 
Ferdinando, the King of Portugal. His Majesty 
draws his inspirations of design from the 
source of German literature, with which he is 
well known to be intimately acquainted. He 
gives, in the etching, an illustration to Hauff- 
mann’s fantastic, tale of the adventures 
Chat Murr, and with unequivocal artistic treat- 
ment. It may intoed be anhily afenet, that if 
the young sovereign only suce in guiding 
suashbe th pop at discretion as he indicates 
in the handling of - etching needle, ey | 
rely upon winni e admiring ; 
cliotins tthe cae of the colstonted oma 
of pictures, sculptures, medals, and other 
of Art, formerly in the possession of Comte de 
Pourtalés-Gorgier, who died ten years 90 
commenced in the early part of last 
Some idea of the itude of this gallery 
museum may be gathered from the facts ~ 
the catalogue of the objects offered for sale f 
500 pages, and that the sale will occupy ee! 
days, or nearly so, extending into the month 
April. Of pictures and drawings alone there 
are more than 400 — including some 
fine specimens of both the old and — 
— The -_ is engaging the attention 
all amateurs and collectors. 

Rome.—It has been finally decided by the 
Roman Pontifical Archwological Academy, 
the recently recovered colossal bronze-gilt -—. 
of Hercules shall receive the d tion of to 
Mastai Hercules, as a memento of the family 
which Rome is indebted for her Pio Nono, 
that it shall be placed in the Vatican. 


| another star will be added to the glorious con- 


more momentous display could be in- 


stellation which already sheds so glorious ® 
radiance over that consecrated quarter. 
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THE CRYSTAL CEILING 
or 
THE STRAND MUSIC HALL. 


Ovr purpose in recurring to the “ Music Hall” 
in the Strand is not again to offer any comment 
upon the building as a specimen of architecture, 
but to direct attention to ee ae part of it as 
a successful example—and no less beautiful than 
successful—of a plan invented and patented by 
Messrs. Defries and Sons, of Hounteditch, for 
illuminating and ventilating large rooms of pub- 
lic resort, as theatres, ball-rooms, music-halls, &c., 
a plan which has gained the 
bation of many of our most eminent scientific 
and professional men. The illuminating t 
is, of course, gas, but the jets are nowhere 
visible, the burners being in the roof, 
and the light transmitted through large sheets 
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Possibly there never was a time when the 
value of such an invention as this of Messrs. 


Defries could be more =". a 
e metropolis, | 


and appreciated, as now. 
and most of the great cities and towns in the 


United Kingdom, teem with places of. public | 


resort where crowds congregate for amusement 
or instruction ; and it is of the utmost im: 
that these gatherings should be attended with 
as little inconvenience as possible, and without 
any poe to health ; that should be 
free draughts of cold air on 


and from ——- heat on the other. And | 
y 0 certainl 


yet how rare we find them so; as a conse- 
mence, it is not too much to affirm that hun- 
} of deaths which annually occur may be 


y 
traced to attendance at some of these over- | light colours, agen <r of small pattern 


heated or ill-ventilated halls, or rooms, or 
churches, as the case may be. We ha to 
know of a church in the suburbs of Lo: in 


ualified appro- | foll 
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e one hand, | i 
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which occupy the place 
, as ted = the myo le | 
from i or, at 
Those Sheets of glass 
are as amber, mauve, and 
others equally ada by their 
to produce the most brilliant, yet soft and su 
dued, reflections from the light above ; and they 
admit of the greatest amount of ornamentation, 
80 much so, that the more decorative design 
there is, 
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Se 


to suit the emergencies of artificial light, and 
apparently ornamented with rows of pri 
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externally, formed of the finest and 


of the ordinary 





producing extraordinary brilliancy, the centre 
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which a congregation of upwards of fifteen | 
persons usually attend, and, till within | can only 
in the gas was lighted | 


hundred 
the last few months, w 
of an evening the heat, even in the depth of | 
winter, was so insw ble that persons of | 
delicate constitution scarcely subject them- | 
selves to it. Latterly a new mn, com 
both lighting and ventilation, has been adopted, | 
which has, in a great measure, cured the evil, 
for the atmosphere of the building is entirely 
changed every twenty minutes, as we have been | 
informed. ether the system adopted is that | 
of Messrs. Defries we are unable to say, but it 
inly bears some analogy to it. Two, 
circles, each about 3 feet square, are cut in the | 
ceiling, and these are filled with stained glass of | 
the burners are 
brillfant, yet subdued, light on the area of the 
church ; yet the stars themselves, if we may 60 


by the powerful The 
ligh ber, as it is termed, is v - 
an taeeee no fewer than three h and 
Sifty ventilating tubes, the whole of which are 
conducted into two enormous shafts, or cylinders, 
extending the entire } of the upper area, 
and through these the heated air is expelled. 
With such an amount of combustion on 
in this chamber, it would naturally be expected 
that the heat must sometimes be ov wering ; 
but so perfect is the system ado that the 
thermometer rarely reaches beyond 80°, after 
all the burners have been lighted many hours. 






call them, are so intensely vivid, that the eye 
“only rest on them for a few moments. The 
machinery of the lighting produces, as it has 
been explained to us, the ventilation. 

In an Art point of view, the invention of 
Messrs. Defries, as —— in the Strand 
Music Hall, is worthy of the greatest considera- 


i Hitherto the mtation of ceilings 
on yeen consigned to the architectural decora- 


tor, who, when he has done his utmost, leaves 
his work comparatively unsa 4 use 
it can be but very impe y seen at nigh 
even by the most effective system of in 
lighting. But the crystal. is in iteelf an 
ornament, and any amount of as already 
intimated, being applicable to it, there is scarcely 
a limit to the taste and unity which may be 
exercised to render it a part in- 
ternal decoration for special purposes. 
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LACE.* 


Is it possible to make a readable book out of 
such materials as lace might furnish ? is a ques- 
tion which may not unnaturally occur to many ; 
but by whomsoever put, it would only show 
that the querist has only a vague idea of the 
comprehensive character of the subject, and of 
the position it has assumed for ages, as a rich 
and costly ornament, both of male and female 
attire. To trace its history back no farther 
than the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
we have only to look at Titian’s portraits of 
Venetian doges and nobles, at the Spanish 
grandees by Velasquez, at the English cavaliers 
and high-born dames whom Holbein and Van- 
dyke have handed down to us, to see how im- 
portant a part lace arrogates to itself in these 
pictures; there is a beautifully-engraved por- 
trait of Isabella, granddaughter of Charles V.— 
which appears as a frontispiece to Mrs. Palliser’s 
volume—where the head of this royal daughter 
of Spain is so deeply set in a sp: endid broad 
lace ruff, that one marvels at its immensity, 
and the inconvenience to which it must have 
subjected the wearer. There are many still 
living among us who remember a political sati- 
rist being punished by fine and imprisonment 
for writing a lampoon upon an exalted person- 
age, who was described as— 

“ The dandy of sixty who danced with a grace, 

And had taste in wigs, collars, cuirasses, and lace.” 

Ac an appendage of male costume we have 
outlived the day when this delicate fabric is 
used, except on grand regal state occasions, and 
by the high officials of the court; and though 
it forms no unimportant item in the wardrobe 
of the ladies of the nineteenth century, yet it 
may be presumed they are scarcely amenable 
to the remark Swift makes on the ladies of his 
time, who 

“ Of caps and ruffles hold the grave debate, 

As of their lives they would decide the fate.” 
Considering the comparatively fragile nature of 
this material, and its trivial character, equally 
by comparison, there is possibly no product of 
industrial Art which has a more interesting 
story to tell of its growth and development ; at 
least, such is the history Mrs. Palliser has 
written—statistics, anecdote, and poetical quo- 
tations, all tend to lighten the record of a sub- 
ject which in itself is very far from unattractive. 

The origin of lace—the fabric that is ordi- 
narily known under that name—has never been 
satisfactorily established ; none of the various 
kinds of needlework spoken of in the Scriptures 
and other ancient writings can be identified 
with it; embroidery, gold and silver tissues, 
and other productions of the needle, on which 
royal and noble ladies, from the days of the 
Trojan Andromache, and perhaps earlier, down 
to the time of our own Queen Elizabeth, or even 
later, employed many of their hours of quiet 
occupation, do not properly come under the 
denomination of lace. “It is,” writes Mrs. Pal- 
liser, “ from that open-work embroidery, which, 
in the sixteenth century, came into such uni- 
versal use, that we must derive the origin of 
lace. . . . This cutwork was made in several 
manners : the first consisted in arranging a net- 
work of threads upon a small frame, crossing 
and interlacing them into various complicated 
patterns. Beneath this network was gummed 
& piece of fine cloth, called guintain, from the 
town in Brittany where it was made. Then 
with a needle, the network was sewn to the 
quintain by edging round those parts of the 
pattern that were to remain thick. The last 
operation was to cut away the superfluous cloth ; 
hence the name of cutwork.” So late as the 
year 1850, we are told, a splendid cutwork pall 
these early decorative fabrics were chiefly 
used for ecclesiastical purposes—still covered 
the coffins of the fisher-tribe, when borne in 
procession through the streets of Dieppe. It is 
said to have been a votive offering, worked by 
the hands of some lady saved from shipwreck 
and presented as a memorial of her gratitude, 
to be handed down from generation to gene- 
ration. And till within the last twenty years, 

* Heerory o 
lished by 8. Low 

















* Lace. By Mm. Bury Palliser, 


. Son, and Marston, Lon jon, ~~ 


o iring relic of this art might be some- 
nn ome on the white emock-troak of the 
te stitching, was enriched with 
oubwenle ae from the collar to the shoulder 
crossways, like that we see decorating the sur- 
lices of the sixteenth century.” : n 
, Mrs. Palliser divides her history of this fabric 
systematically, specifying the various kinds of 
lace which have been produced in different 





to the commercial world in the earlier period 
were those of Venice, Milan, and Genoa. “ At 
the coronation of Richard III., ‘ fringes of Ve- 
nice’ and ‘ mantel laces of white silk and Venice 
gold’ appear ; and twenty years later Elizabeth 
of York disburses sundry sums for ‘gold of 
Venice’ and ‘other necessaries.’ The queen’s 
accounts are less explicit than those of her royal 
predecessor ; and though a lace is ordered for 





OLD DEVONS:1IRE (?) POINT. 


- gher and stiffer than any one in| with d bugles, and spangles, in 
a save the Queen of Navarre, for she had | fnbricktion “of t the \ thres-piled ruff, she by 
a ‘yellow throat,’ and was desirous to conceal | means extended such liberty to her subjects, 


| who | She selected 
te skin appear uncovered in | every gate o 


| exceeded the prescribed 


ruffs “ hi 


it. Woe betide 

dared let her whi 

the presence of majesty. 

of the finest cutwork, enrich 

and even precious stones, 

sumed endless yards of 
_ Work lace, bone lace, of 


any lady of the court 


er ruffs were made 
ed with gold, silver, | 

Though she con- | 
cutwork, 


' countries, and giving tase. We ee eparae 
ee we | eobaste Ge beck a bhabaer sd il 

: yhich, independent o | SenRees ce ee is in 
English labourer, which, pe an insertion of | well repay perusal—while w 
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employed in this country 

pasle, needle- In the London Gazette of September 

gold, of silver, enriched | Mrs. Rebecca Croxton announces that “ 
| 


— 


cdots the a 
anecdotes with 


of the many most interesting 
which the <a abounds. 

The Italians claim the invention 
needle-made lace, which was made 
the country mostly by nuns, and 
the service of the 


of point or 


urch ; dive aves Lat hae 


the king’s mantle of the garter, for which she 
paid sixteen shillings, the article may have been 
of home ee e 
Queen Eliza possessed a wardro 

of the sovereign of a + kingdom : sce bad 
a peculiar attraction for her, and though the 
——- laws were not then in existence, she 
would not allow her people to rival her in the 


use of this ornament of dress. wore her 


ve citizens, and 
F the city, : 
appear to have been 


centuries 
two , 186 
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found out a new way of making Point de Venice, 
and has obtained a patent from his Majesty for 
making the same; that she is now settled at 
Hammersmith, over against Lord Chief Justice 
Neville’s house, where such as are willing to be 
instructed will find her all days save Tuesda: 
on which vy Saw Erg be spoken to at the 
Duke’s Head, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.” 
But Venice point is now no more. The sole 
relic of this far-famed trade is the coarse torchon 
lace of the old ——— pattern, offered by the 
peasant-women 0 estrina to strangers on 
their arrival at the hotels—the same fabric 
mentioned by Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
when she speaks of “ peddling women, that come 
on pretext of selling pennyworths of lace.” 

ere is a hint which may not be altogether 
useless to some artists of our own time. “To- 
wards the middle of the last century many of 
the Italian sculptors adopted an atrocious 
system, only to be rivalled in bad taste by those 
of the Lower Empire—that of ing the in- 
dividuals they modelled in the costume of the 
period, the colours of the dress re ted in 
varied marbles. In the villa of Prince Val- 
quarnera, near Palermo, were, some years 
since, many of these productions with 
rich laces of coffee-coloured point, admirably 
chiselled, it must be owned, in giallo antico, the 
long flowing ruffles and head-tires of the ladies 
— reproduced in white alabaster.” 

Of the national mantilla worn by the ladies 
of Spain, we read there are three kinds, which, 
de rigeur, form the toilette. The first is com- 
posed of white blonde, a most unbecoming con- 
trast to their sallow, olive complexions. This 
is only used on state occasions, birthdays, bull- 
fights, and Easter Mondays. The second is 
black blonde, trimmed with a deep lace. The 
third, “‘ mantilla de tire,” for ordinary wear, is 
made of black silk, trimmed with velvet. A 
Spanish woman’s mantilla is held sacred by law, 
and cannot be seized for debt. 

Flanders, or as we now call it, Belgium, has 
always been famous for the manufacture of lace, 
one-fortieth of the whole population, or about 
150,000 females, being engaged init. Charles I. 
of Spain, when the country was under his 
dominion, commanded it to taught in the 
schools and convents, and to learn the art is 
still a part of female education. A curious 
story is told of the way in which Flemish lace 
mo be smuggled into France by means of 
dogs trained for the purpose. “A dog was 
caressed and petted at home, fed on the fat of 
the land, then, after a season, sent across the 
frontier, where he was tied up, half-starved, and 
ill-treated. The skin of a bigger dog was then 





fitted to his body, the intervening filled 
with lace. The dog was then allowed to ae | 
and make his way home, where he was kin y | 
welcomed with his contraband charge.” This 
cruel practice was at length stopped by the 
French Custom House authorities, who detected | 
the unfortunate four-footed smugglers. No | 
fewer than 40,278 dogs engaged in these trans- | 
actions were destroyed between the years 1820 | 
-— om a reward of three francs being given 
lor each. 


Had we not exhausted all the space we can  P) 


afford to a notice of this exceedingly amusing 
book, there is ample material in it both for 
additional extract and comment. Dress forms 
no insignificant part of the social history of a | 
country, and in Mrs. Palliser’s treatment of her | 
subject much curious and valuable information | 
of this kind is brought before the reader. | 
Though a work which seems jally to com- | 
mend itself to the female portion of the com- | 
munity, it possesses attractions in abundance | 
for those who, like ourselves, are neither 
wearers of, nor can distinguish between, cut- 
work, guipure, point, pillow, and all other de- 
scriptions of this delicate and beautiful fabric. , 
pwards of one hundred and sixty exquisitely 
engraved woodcuts illustrate the subject, selected 
both from ancient and modern specimens. Two 
of them are introduced on the preceding page : 
the laces they represent are from counties—at 
least one of the specimens is—celebrated for 
such manufacture. In Bedfordshire, and its 
neighbour Hertfordshire, “pillow” lace has 
long been a staple employment of a large 
number of the poorer female classes. 





THE NATIONAL MONUMENT 


IN MEMORY OF 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


THE sculptural designs for the National 
Memorial of the ‘‘good” Prince Consort 
being now in such a state of advancement 
as to show their several i we 
give a brief account of manner in 
which the sculptors intend working out the 
themes proposed to them. These desi 
have been embodied as groups consisting 
of figures of about a foot high. They have 
been submitted to the Queen, and to certain 
of them improvements have been a. 
and have : y been realised, but whether 
any ulterior changes will be made is not 
certain. Any discussion, therefore, of their 
merits or demerits were premature; the 
more so because they are in a variety of 
conditions as to finish; that is, some are 
minutely worked, while others, it would ap- 
pear, are insufficiently detailed. Again, in 
the absence of the character and expression 
which in execution will be given to them, 
no just opinion can be formed of their 
ultimate spirit and manner of discourse. 
We are thus at present limited to a sim 
survey of the materials into which 
sculptors have hereafter to breathe the vital 
essence. 

This monument is the grandest effort that 
our school of sculpture has ever been called 
upon to put forth; and like all similarly 
great efforts which necessitate the employ- 
ment independently of various of 
capability, it will be carried out with marked 
inequality. Examples of such inequality 
have been preserved to us from the best 
times of the art; but if these be too far back 
for comparison, it is enough to consider 
with what various degrees of success selected 
circles of the artists of our own school have 
contributed to the exaltation of one idea. It 
is, we say, the greatest undertaking that has 
ever been proposed to English sculptors, and 
centuries may ela ore the contempla- 
tion of any equally important work may 
recur. The more prominent figures in four 
of the compositions will be colossal, and the 
others in subordinate proportion. In order 
to secure throughout the whole the unity 
of design indispensable to such a monu- 
ment, certain necessary conditions were pro- 

for the guidance of the artists, such 
as the size of the models, the number of 
figures in each story, and particularly that 
in each description of the quarters of the 
globe an animal should form a principal 
quantity. All this has been duly ceonevel, 
and thus far a most agreeable harmony 
revails; whatever differences may be ob- 
servable hereafter, will arise from 
various degrees of intellectual power whence 
the ideas haveemanated. With the excep- 
tion of the Toro Farnese we remember 
nothing in a spirit similar to that of the 
four larger upments. - They afford op- 
portunities for permanent distinction that 
will never occur again in our time. 

The model of the statue of the Prince, 
which will be designed by Makocuertl, 
A.R.A., is not yet in a state of advance- 
ment sufficient for description. Europe, by 
MacDoweE Lt, R.A., has a some- 
what mixed, as referring at once to classic 

. The animal 
the artist is a bull, w 
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bespeaks , earnestness, and self-pos- 
session. ce places her t hand 
on a sword, and in her left a laurel 


character is given; she is absorbed in the 
contents of a pen 


complemen: fi are four, ta- 
tive of those nations that contributed con- 
+ sa gy to the Exhibition, as China, 

ersia, India, and Asiatic Turkey. There 
is, accordingly, Art-manufacturer of 
China, thoroughly business-like, and so 
pointedly nati as to be unmistakable, 


even as tohis commercial engagements. The 
prsentonion of s poct an hor repuocensetive; 
presentation of a as her representative ; 
Asiatic Turkey ae saeochant, with an 
accompaniment of attributes telling of barter 
and clo in poe bazaars ; an ron bef 
a figure n nationally a riate 

the others. Asia is sennmnaliy | than 
the subordinate figures, as presenting a 
paramount whole, a point observable in the 
treatment of others of these works ; and it 
is felt throughout that the artist has 
eschewed allegory as much as possible. As 
the sustaining quantity in the African 
aggroupment, has chosen the camel 
as a laborious wealth producer, and not 
an unworthy auxiliary in cause of 


. The 
the | third is a native of Central Africa, who leans 


upon bow, while to instruction 
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The above are thefour large compositions’ 
which will retag Sogn from. 
the architecture, but connected witheite by | 
marble projections, containisig on"each.side 
ne more immedigtelyyat the of .the 
Src Te enyeuirad Lair 
’ 9 1 erates F 


On ‘her left 


igure. resting 
on his -hammnes.; On.the right are 
the results of textile laboura woman show- 

ing the produce of her ,loom, holding the 
om. { in her rightsehand;while in the left is 
the distaff. In the centre seret gray wt 
playing the triumphsof his craft, and the 
relation between the whole:i8 effected by 
their appeal to Industry, who seems.to be 
addressing them eallesaay and severally. 

Marshall's subject, Agriculture, . is illus- 
trated by a compendious histary, beginning 
with the days of Hesiod. - Thus wé ‘sea the | 
ancient husbandman*holding- the‘ plough- 
share of his day, without vaccompani> 
ment of the modern coulter. His attention 
is directed by Agriculture.to the*primum 
mobile of improvement—the steam cylinder 
and piston ; and moder is flhuk | 
trated by a figure with.a sickle and sheayes 
of corn on the left, while<the right is sup- 
ported by a flock~mastet, sbusied with his 
ave an hie written ber le 

ornycroft, ho i on her. 

arm : cornucopitt, 8s emblematic ‘of «the 
aaa ae which wedtmenncis a . = 
right hand regts..en ingly on the 
shoulder of a young merchant, Erestueten 
it may be, to cquritvies yet young in-com- 
mercial pursuits, and as ising +lfe 
development of trade by foreign i rse 
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_PHE ,TURNERGABLERY.. : 
: ROME, FROM THE VATICAN: 

RAFFAELLE’ AND THE \FORNARINA IN THE 

“CORRIDOR “OF THE LOGGIE, 

* . Engraved by A. Willmore: oe 

So far' as our memory ‘serves,’ we believe 
this to be the largest’ picttire Turner ever 
painted. ~It-ig, nearly’six-feet in height by 
about “eleven feet*in ‘width, ’and ‘belongs to 
the early part of what is called the artist’s 
‘«gacond period.” It was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1820,-under the’ title of 
‘Rome, front oo stirs ek Raffaelle, - 
cornpanied by. La Fornarina, preparing ! 
Pictures ettie decoration 3 the Loggie.’ 
But de - siwit’ from -th 

eries” 
wn of his short life’s laboti's; was-not the 
Rome Turner here presents to us; for ex- 
ample, the colorfn is Piazzt 
of St. Peter's; which forms’so promiinent an 
object in*the.central-distance of the com: 
sition, Was not ¢6mmmenced till more 
one hundred and fifty years after Raffaelle 
was in his grave. Moreover, that portion 
of the Vatican assumed to be represented 
in the picture, differs in many essential 
particulars from what it is in reality. The 
general appearance of the city is tolerably 
accurate : conspicuous among the buildings 
is the castle of St. Angelo with the adjoin- 
ing bridge, and behind the whole rises the 
range of snow-capped Apennines. The 
subject, apart from the incident brought 
into the foreground, has comparatively 
little pictorial interest, and, when looked at 
on the canvas, seems to have still less from 
the large scale on which it is brought for- 
ward : reduced to ‘half the size, it would 
undoubtedly have been more effective. 
Stillythe genius of the painter has, in the 
matters of colour ‘and story, given value to 
what would otherwise have proved, in a 





The principal figure kis by. a*pe- 
destal, classically béaked, iti’ allusion to.the 
means of commergial intefcouse ‘with idis 
tant countries. » Engineering; by Lawhor, 
holds a plan in pne*hand, and im.thorother | 
& pair of compasses, «Of. the. secondarig, | 
one holds a boring screw, andanother a | 
cog-wheel, while the front «figure: kneels | 
and opens before kinn a plan. The whole | 
is simple and légible, though extremely | 
difficult of treatment. se | 
There remains now only to mention the 
composition by which it is intended*té belt 
round the part of the monument'that will | 
serve as the pedestal of the statue‘ of.the 
Prince. Two sides of the composition are 
confided to Mr. Phillip,and the othér two 
to Mr. Armistead. The subjects ave Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, .Music, Architecture, &c: 
ar will be a seays but Suteh 
is the research necessary td the accomplish- 
ment of the task, that these rastiote’ bene 
not yet satisfied themselves as to their con- 
clusions. 
The progress of a work so .vast, as a 
a _ a y be slow, but it will | 
our duty from time to time to rt. it 
state of advencenidhad “yore 
While writing-on this subject we may 
notice that the: massivé blocks of. granite 
intended for the base: and pedestal: of. the 
Memorial have arrived in London, and are 
in the hands of Mr; Kelk, the contractor: 
The marble iseof & beautiful pink red 
colour, from the quarries’ of-.the Scottish 
Granite Compahy,sin theusle of Mull. It 
adinits of a high degree of polish, and pos- 
sesses properties capable of . resisting, * té 
a — ~~ action ofthe 


~ ~-< 
a , 


ee 


a 


daughter, whose charms he has immortalised 


| figures, © flowers, 


| erhamentey attl-with arabosques painted 


great degree, unattractive. 

Turner ever had strange fancies and 
ideas; which in themselves form a broad 
line of demarcation between himself and all 
other painters. It would naturally be sup- 
posed that in a design where Raffaelle was 
to appear preparing for his work in the 
Vatican, Turner would have surrounded 
him with a group of those distinguished 
artists who assisted in his labours: instead 
of this, however, we have him accompanied 
only by his: mistress, the beautiful: baker’s 


in the picture of the*Fornarina, one of the 
a in the Barberini Palace, in Rome. 

Vhile Raffaelle seems absorbed in the con- 
templation of the edifice, which even now is 
brilliant with the lustre of his pencil, La 
Fornarina stands by amusing herself with 
some flowers. Scattéred around them are 
various pictures; among them is the cele- 
brated ‘ Holy Family.’ 

The personal labours of Raffaelle in the 
V atican, as well as those executed by artists 
from his designs, originated'a style of orna- 
mental. work which ~has ever since beer 
called by his name. It is composed of 

' Mythological subjects, 
| animals,-and arehitectural designs, which, 
when stamped with'the gerius of the great 

master, form thé most'elegant and grate= 

fal combigation oné"éan ‘possibly coneeive. 
| The second storey’of the Loggie, Which is 
| presumed to be"that seeti"in the picture 
| Contains the celébrated ‘frescoes that “hiya 
, gained for “it the ‘titleof. the « Loggie of 
| Raffwelle” «It consists of thirteen arcades 
_ supported by‘pilasters*covered with stucco 

b 

lie’s aseigtis, 


Gidvanni da Udiné'troni’ 
‘ ’ M: Cia 


7 > — * zx 
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ate associated with ~ 8 | . 


e of the famous Piazza | fi 


ae sac 
ns 
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. 


vide "£130 annually; to™ca¥ry on’ the 
efficiently. A committee was appoi 
moté this object: -o «= ©" 
» Reena ee ee 


of the pupils of the Carmarthen School of 
to which are attached schools at Swansea 
Llanelly, took plate towards the close of last 
year. e number of scholars of all 
under instruction amounts to nearly 2,000. 
Han.ey.—Preparations ate being made for 
holding an Industrial Exhibition for he Pot- 
teries di reg et go t spring ; there 
is little doubt, from the way in which business 
is in that quarter, of its success. 
Lzzps.—The annual distribution of prizes to 
the pupils of the Leeds School of Art took place 
in the “maath of January. Lord~F. C. Caven- 
dish presided on the occasion. This institution 
has, during’ the last five years of its existence, 
taught 20,000 children in National schools at @ 
nominal fee; given instruction’ to 5,000 pupils 
of the middle classes; taught 2,500 working 
men in evening classes ; has educated four Art- 
masters; has been referred to in evidence given 
before a parliamentary commission, by the chief 
inspector of ‘Art-schools, as the type of @ suc- 
cessful’school ; is now eerying on Art-work in 
all the great towns of the Riding of York- 
shire, teaching thirty National schools, thirteen 
middle-class schools, five wes classes in 
Mechanics’ Institutes, two branch schools of 
Art, and its own classes in the céntral school. 
Norrivcxam.—The new School of Art in this 
town—a large and commodious buil was 
) on the 16th of January, whén the Mayor 
distributed prizes to the successful 4 
among the students. In’ the coufse of his ob- 
servations, his worship remarked, as a fact most 
creditable to the school, that the winning of @ 
national medallion by a t brought a grant 
from Government of £10, @nd there were four 
such medallions to be thén ted. 
Suerrreip.—The® council of the School of 
Art in this town ‘has presented to Mr. “ 
Wightman, a silver tea and coffee service 
testimony of sérvices rendered to the | 
for a period of twenty yedrs, during W: 
lias held thé post of honorary . 
Strovrerince.—The annual 
interested in the School of Art was held at the - 
close of last year. The report of the ‘on 
congratulated the friends of thé school pa 
progress of the students, their increased num! a 
and upon the condition’ of the finances; os 
me inéome over & up to 
30th o: ber, being 
£15. Dat there ze debt “still 
£640, though it had been recén 
pes Four geet ee —~ 
e annual examination rear. © 
Tenny.—The foundation=st6tié of the “— 
memorial of the Prince € Was laid on OY 
summit of the -@astle ‘onthe 14th 4 
December, * the” atiniversafy of ‘the Prineé 


—— ‘ 


birthday 
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MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE: utter im ity of pio 


false have 
A SERIES OF WRITTEN PORTRAITS (FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE) OF GREAT us, but by a dossn of her intimate fiend, 
MEN AND WOMEN OF TSE EPOCH. whose evidence would have been without 
Br S ©. HALL, FSA, asp Mas. 8 O. HALL. question, and conclusive. She was living 
Re Sen tan who Zp at eel tad 
« lormed 
monkey MLA gee eey ay need eels seater near | pupils Tn ene &f ber lees to Bis Hell 
dacnibl she writes, “I have lived nearly all m $ 
LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. he ‘Wiens Ean op kk eee 
on ee ae and particular, moreover, from having 
, ~¥ a so long, with habits of min 
observation they feel for me 
nef non pag vn spn Ai 
more ir opinion.” 
Dr. Thomson, her constant medical friend 









for so 


ever walks hand in 
death. 
We were among the 


heart to any; her 
of “‘Secretiveness” was her 


of that miscon ion which 


her whole life, mainspring of that and by her the contract was annulled. ornament” of Truth was hers. It was no 


S ul nfm Ue proven pf? ae 
Fae Te Ak: we/Low LL 
Vy} hai: 2 ZJf HZ Latedst BIULMA—: 


use telling her this; she would argue that; Poor child! girl! poor woman! , “‘ harassments,” “ever struggling against 
a conversntion of facts would be as dull as | What melancholy veluses J, hes. brief | ohel conk these are her own words 


a work on algebra, and that all 
to put her poetry into practice. 


SITH unmingled calumny which made Fame a mockery, | have been written in 1837, when she was 


pain 
Y the name of Leti- Slander was busiest with her reputation, | reports :— 
y bo ears | ae the best means aan dnale 

um don— . E. L. | or some years there was not a single : 
whose poems were | week during which, on some day or other, | Eniindneas Thave’ little deserved. God knows 


riod the our house; yet this blight in her spring- | more h and attention than most, it is 
» allreaders,oldand | time undoubtedly led to the fatal marriage | dearly t. What is my life? One day of 
young. Her life that resulted in her mournful and m drudgery another ; vulties i for 


’ ys- 
; was a “battle” terious death. The calumny was of the | others which have ever pressed upon me 
from the cradle to the graye— | kind that most deeply wounds a woman. health, which every year, by one severe 
the — no eer che a) Ee er a oe gw ae taxed beyond its 
from her labours” in - | is, of course, now, impossi say. : - 

off land where the white man _ bably its source was nothing more than a are the fruits of a successful literary career for 


who knew her intimately; but it “additions,” and broke off an t | they seemed but to inspire her, in her inno- 
was not in her nature Sodan het that promised much happiness, a gen- oan TENS Say en 
or as her bane; she an author; not that he at any time gave saying things or eet "things n which 
ew it and deplored it; it was the origin | credence to the foul and wicked rumour ; of Miss a that the “ bright 






















unworthy. gaat 
Here is a from one of her letters 
to Mrs. Hall, without a date, but it must 


I write and Glory a deceit, But I may say that when | suffering terribly under the blight of evil 


“TI have long since discovered that I must be 


nan © Be, | mOONS OF Opening, Se Darn a wees & that if, when I do go into society, I meet with 


, is 
malice, and all uncharitableness, 


hand with | sneer; but it bore Dead-sea fruit. A slander + re: 
more w groun never was 4 
fow friends | Te iter geass & wes ived with | and evil words could harm her! At first 


‘tleman then eminent and since fumous as | increase a practice 





embittered _ but to her “iaquey” weet ie. 


‘ei SE dk 


privations,” | in mournful application to herself! 


sea dieeppointments,” *"unkindneses,” and) Endowed by nature with the perilous 
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60 
: ius, she was, while yet a child, 
Oo ticel on her own resources, alto- 
gether withou a guide by which such a 
mind could be directed, or such a character 
be wisely formed. She was not more than 


fifteen years old when the letters “L. E. L.,” 
appended to some verses in the Literary 
riveted public attention ; and when 


it became known that the author was 
teens, a full of popu- 

, which might have 

ier dispositions. 

and flattered, 

and féted; yet never was she misled by the 


: ity i 7 4 wom al 
service the true homage of the heart. 

She was residing at Old Brompton when 
her first a 
Gazette, which Mr. Jerdan had, not long 
previously, established. In this age of iron, 


when pootry is, in the estimation of ub- 
‘a drug,” it would be t to 
conceive the enthusiasm excited by the 
letters a) 
a 
of the 


magical three to the 
whenever 
a near neigh Landons, and he 
thus refers to their residence at Old Bromp- 
ton :-—" M overlooked the mansion 
and of Mr. Landon, the father of 
‘L. E. L.,’ at Old per tr a ay toh yao 
onl ividing ing our residences. My re- 
scien the future poetess is that of a 
plump girl, grown to be almost 
mistaken for a woman, bowling a hoop 
round ‘the walks, with a hoop-stick in one 
hand, and a book in the other, reading as’ 
she ran, and, as well as year ingary s 
taking both exercise and instruction at the 
same time.” 

The house in which she resided is still 
standing, but is about to be taken down; I 
have thought it, therefore, desirable to pro- 
cure of it a drawing, which I have en- 
graved. 

She was born on the 14th of August, 1802, 
at Haris Place, Chelsea, where her father, 
® junior partner in the house of Adair, 
arm nts, then resided; and in that 
locality. with few brief intervals, the whole 
of her life was . When we first 
knew her in 1825, she lived with her grand- 
mother in Sloane Street; subsequently she 
became a boarder in the school establish- 
ment of the Misses Lance, at No. 22, Hans 
Place, the house in which she had been a 
pupil when but six years old, and here she 
was residing up to within a few months of 
her marriage, when, in consequence of the 
retirement of the Misses Lance, she became 
an inmate in the family of Mrs. Sheddon at 

— Berkeley Street, Connaught Square. 

er og ee ete grave was, if I recol- 
lect rightly, the third opened in the grave- 
yard of Holy Trinity, Brompton. Her lines 
on the “new” churchyard will be remem- 
bered. I attended the old lady's funeral, 
Mrs. Hall having received from Miss Lan- 
don this letter :— 


“T have had time to recover the first shock, 
and it was great weakness to feel so sorry, 
though even now I do not like to think of her 
very sudden death ; I am thankful for its giving 
her so little confinement or pain ; she had never 
known illness, and would have borne it impa- 
tiently—a great addition to suffering. I am so 
very grateful to Mr. Hall, for I really did not 
know what to do. Her funeral is fixed for 
Friday ; the hour will be arranged to his and 
Mr. Jerdan’s convenience.” 


Mrs. Hall supplies me with the following 
particulars concerning her early acquaint- 
ance and intercourse with Letitia hantee :— 

‘My husband had been introduced to a 
certain little Miss Spence, who, on the 
strength of having written something about 
the Alighlands, was decidedly ‘blue,’ when 
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‘ blue’ was by no means so general a colour as 
it is at present. She had a lodging of two 
rooms in Great Quebec Street, and ‘ patro- 
nised’ young literateurs, inviting them to 
her ‘humble abode,’ where tea was made 
in the bedroom, and where it was w! red 


the butter was kept cool in the wash-hand | 


basin! There were ‘lots’ of such like small 
scandals about little Miss Spence’s 
‘humble abode ;’ still people liked to go, 
and my husband was invited, with a sort of 
apo to poor me, who, never having 

ublished anything at that time, was con- 
sidered ineligible: it ‘ was a rule.’ 

«« Of course I had an account of the party 
when Mr. Hall came home. I coveted to 
know who was there, and what everybody 
had worn and said. I was told that Lady 
Caroline Lamb had been present, enveloped 
in the folds of an ermine cloak, which she 
called a ‘cat-skin,’ and that she talked a 
great deal about a Periodical she wished to 
get up, to be called the ‘ Tabby’s Magazine ;’ 


poems | and that with her was an a ly 
Mr. Jerdan was | haughty, brilliant, and beautiful girl, 


sina Wheeler, since well known as Lady 
Bulwer Lytton, and who sate rather impa- 
tiently at the feet of her eccentric ‘Gama- 


a. 


| liel.’ Miss 
| favoured ladies; and Miss 
all ‘ Leo-h ” deli 


just ca 

iat oe, 

| pretending then as she was, in after 
when, la romance for i 
| became the 

| Mr. Loudon i i 

| works. When I heard 

there, in her historic 

it fortunate that I 


* Behold me! have I not pronounced sen. 
tence upon Queen Elizabeth, 
mark on the Queen of Scots ?’ 
a iated the delight 

same roof so many 
oa my husband, when h 
said, ‘ But there was one lady there on whom 
z peoaras sningled delight and dems 

> tet : : 

—delight at the bare idea of seeing her, who 
must be well-nigh suffocated with the per- 
fume of her own ‘Golden Violet,’ the idol 
_of my imagination !—dismay! for what 





MISS LANDON’S RESIDENCE AT OLD BROMPTON. 


should I say to her, what would she say to 
me ? 


‘* And now I must look back, back to the 


‘long ago,’ the long, long ago! | 


“TI can y realise the sweep of years 
that has gone over so many whe hots be- 
come near and dear to us, since I first saw 
Letitia Landon—in her grandmother’s mo- | 
dest lodging in Sloane Street—a bright- 
eyed, sparkling, restless little girl, in a pink | 
gingham frock, prafting clever things on 
commonplace nothings, frolicking from sub- 
ject to subject with the pla ess of a! 
spoiled child, her dark hair put“back from | 
her low, yet broad forehead, only a little | 
above the most beautiful eyebrows a painter | 
could picture, and falling in curls around | 
her slender throat. We were nearly the 
same age, but I had been a year mar-| 
ried, and if I had not supported myself. 
on my dignity as a matron, should eee 
been more than nervous on my first in- | 
troduction to a ‘living poet,’ though the | 
poet was so different from what ‘I had 
— Her movements were as rapid 
as those of a squirrel; I wondered how 
any one so quick could be so graceful. | 





She had been making © cap for her grand- 
mother, and would insist upon the old 
lady’s putting it on, that I might see ‘ how 
re ages To this, ‘ dmamma’ (Mrs. 
isho oy rimay ‘She couldn’t,’ and she 
t’ try it on; ‘how could Letitia 

be so silly!’ And then the author of the 
‘Golden Violet’ put the great be-flowered, 
be-ribboned thing on her own dainty little 
head, with a grave look—like a cloud on 
rose—and, folding her p little hands 
over her pink frock, made what she called 


a ‘Sir Roger de Coverley’ curtsey, skipping 
backwards into the beleeem, ond rushing 
in again, having deposited out of sight the 
cap she was so proud of constructing, she 
took my hands in hers, and asked me ‘ if we 
should be friends?’ ‘Friends!’ I do not 
think that during the long intimacy that 
followed that child-like meeti » extending 
from the P sor 1825 to her leaving Englan 
in 1837, during which time I saw her nearly 
every day, and certainly every week— 
I do not think she ever loved me as I loved 
her; how could she? But I was proud of 
the confidence and she 

on me, and would have given half my 
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own happiness to have sheltered her from | much younger than she was. When we/ i 


envy and evil that embittered the spri faked of agee, which we did the first day, 
: } I found it di t to believe she was more 

always seemed to me impossible not to love | than seventeen—she was so slight, so fra- 
her, not to cherish her ; perhaps the File, so girlish in her gestures and manners. 
Like all the earnest workers I have known 

of remembrance of that wonderful | intimately, she had a double existence—an 
young p ponent wre, atc Hessecnee a inner and an outer life. Many times when 
ee ly oblivious of what | I have witnessed her suffering either from 
she had . the irresistible charm of odic attacks, to which was con- 
what she was. You forgot all about her | tinually liable, or from the necessity for work 


henge ® dag gene intense delight of | to provide for the comforts and luxuries of 
wi 


her. She was penetrating yet | those who never spared her, I have seen her 
thoroughly sympathetic, and pores g into | cast, as it were, her natural self away, enter 
pe so entirely, that you wondered | the long, narrow, and poorly i 
the little ‘witch’ could read you so /| room that opened on the garden at Hans 
readily and so tly; and if, now and then, | Place, and upon @ morning visitor as 
were startled, perhaps dismayed, by her | if she had not a pain or a care in the 


you 
wit—it was but as the prick of a diamond | world; dazzling the senses, and captivat- | tossed 


arrow. Words and thoughts that she flung | ing the affections of some new acquaint- 
hither and thither, without design or intent | ance, as‘she had done mine, and i 

beyond the amusement of the moment, come | him or her away believing in the reality 
to me still, with a mingled thrill of pleasure | of her happiness, and fully convinced that 
and pain that I cannot describe, and which | the slaty that breathed through her 
my most friendly readers could not under- | poems was assumed—that, in fact, her true 





stand—because they did not know her. | nature was buoyant and fp as that of 
an 


When I knew her first, she certainly looked | a lark singing between d heaven. 


4 


Hy“ 


—_—- 


-_ 
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MISS LANDON’S RESIDENCE AT HAN’S PLACE. 


If could but have seen how the cloud | ‘humped’ or ‘crooked,’ could interfere 
settled down on that beaming face; if they | with her work. She was one of those stolid 
had but heard the deep-drawn sigh of relief | persons who are the bane of authors, who 
that the by-play was played out, and noted | think nothing of the lost idea, and the un- 
the languid step with which she mounted | ravelling of the web, when a train of thought 
to her attic, and gathered her young limbs | is broken by the ‘only one word,’ ‘only a 
on the common seat, opposite the common | moment,’ which scatter thoughts to the 
table whereon she worked, they would have wind—thoughts that can no more be called 
arrived at a directly opposite, and a too | homethan the thistledown that is carried 
true, conclusion—that the melancholy was away by a ing breeze. 
real, the mirth assumed. ‘She continued to reside in that unosten- 
‘* My second visit toher was after she had | tatious home, obedient to the ‘ rules of the 
left her grandmother, and was residing at | school,’ as the youngest pupil, dining with 
22, Hans Place. Miss Emma Roberts* and | the children at their early , and return- 
her sister at that time boarded in Miss ing to her sanctuary, from whence she sent 
Lance’s school, and Miss Landon found | forth ss? and continuously works that 
there a room at the top of the house, where | won for r the adoration of the , an 
she could have the quiet and seclusion her the admiration of the old. But she 
labour required, and which her kind- | ceased ‘to reside with her grandmother, 
natured but restless dmother prevented. was most devoted in her attentions to 
She never could ame how ‘speaking aged relative, and trimmed her caps 
one word to Letty,’ just one word, and not | bonnets, and ‘quilled’ her frills, as ; 
keeping her five minutes away from that | I have seen the old lady’s ‘borders’ and 
, Where she would certainly grow | ribbons mingled with pages of manuscript, 
‘and known her to put aside 


PEE 





| Saw; morally 


ually the young poet, as she expressed 
aid not know herself.’ I use the word 
aes because she was so wonderfully 
you in a , and positively as 
she grew vey wag younger—her delicate 
complexion, transparent tenderness of 
her skin, and the playful ex ion of her 
childlike features, to deception.” 
In the zenith of her fame, and towards 
the terrible close of her life, the personal ap- 
pearance of Miss Landon was highly attrac- 
tive. Though small of stature, her form was 
remarkably graceful, and in society, at all 
events, she paid to dress that attention 
which literary women too frequently neglect. 
This is Mrs. more poe of her. “It 
was strange to watch the many shades of 
varied feeling which passed across her coun- 
tenance even inanhour. I can see her now 
—her dark silken hair braided back over a 
small, but what phrenologists would call 
a well-developed, head; her forehead full 
and mn, but the hair grew low upon 
it. eyebrow perfect in arch and form ; 
the , round, soft, or flashing, as they 
migh be, haa well formed, and beauti- 
fi set, the lashes long and black, the 
under lashes turning down with a delicate 
curve, and forming a soft relief upon the 
tint of her cheek, which, when she enjoyed 
= health, was bright and blushing. 
er complexion was Salice tely fair; her 
skin soft and transparent; her nose small 
(retroussé), the nostril well defined, slightly 
curved, but capable of a scornful af pen 
which she did not appear to have the power 
of repressing, even though she gave her 
thoughts no words, when any mean or des- 
icable action was alluded to. It would be 
ifficult to describe her a it was 
neither flat nor pouting, neither large nor 
small; the anleriow projected a little be- 
yond the upper. Her smile was deliciously 
animated ; her teeth white, small, and even; 
and her voice and laugh soft, low, and 
musical. Her ears were of peculiar beauty, 
and all who study the beauty of the human 
head, know that the ear is either very 
leasing to look on, or much the contrary : 
ers were small, and of a delicate hue. 
Her hands and feet were even smaller than 


d | her sylph-like figure would have led one to 


xpect. She would have been of perfect 
pene but that her shoulders were 
rather high. Her movements, when not 
excited by animated conversation, were 
and ladylike, but when excited 














became sudden and almost abrupt.” 
were few portraits of Miss Landon 

painted, yet she was acquainted with many 

artists, and had intense love of Art. Witness 





a to 
* Miss Einma Roberts, whose name is now forgotten. < sottle yp’ dmamma’s ca: for Sunday. 
was the author orks of merit; she accom) | Pp grancm cap - 
her sleter ai ad hor ane molt to india, and died there.) These were the minor duties in which 


her subjects for pictures in the New Monthly 
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ent. Her 


. | . . 
Magazine, written at my enmgests editor | a necessity of the poetic tem a 


of that work. Her friend painted closer friends knew that 
her three or four times: I know of —_ | ay agra PSs 
porn od ose 4 ye hy Fan I always |  Whilethe cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.” 
thought it the most like her, but it is not | And beyond doubt, in later years, there was 
flattering. Though 


language of the schoo: 


often, nay generally, with little of i 
scooby pat 
Be . Yet the must be 

r and prose were usually for 
i Ape and a gi day of 
month it was im 
Ske ane sin 3 igle Gera 
have hadj hundreds of 
of them we have now. 
show how deep an in 
that concerned 
Her entirely unselfish nature 
by pleasant experience, to 


3 


qe es |S remembrance ” that threw 
she had a fine feel- | 1, ark shade alike o'er her joys and her woes.” 


“ The art that can immortalise.” | I have rarely known & woman 60 en- 

y speaking of artists in | tirel fascinating as Miss Landon. This 

rr ictori peed mainly from her large sympathy: 

me Pg ote hoary Te gertive rs, or acquaintances 

idealised humanity.” What | with the old, and considerate and re ve | mirers, ; : 

ary I might ay gathered, | with the middle-aged—she could be tender | came in contact, either in 
had I noted down the thoughts that fell in | and she could be severe, prosaic or practical, | ness or of pleasure. 


i her lips. | and essentially of and with whatever party| Poetry she wrote with 
et nant ‘be flescribed as handsome, | she chanced to be among. I remember this | rapidity. ‘ In one of her \efiors. 
but at times her face became absolutely | faculty once receiving an illustration. She | observes, wae poetry is 
beautiful, when its —— was “ee | was Rage eee 23 riding, ag ry » | one’s a - 

ht, the language of muc eased the ri -master, t prose. strange 
ee ee ‘omeehs. fell | partin 47 complimented her by saying, | And in a letter to 1 Hall, 
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her usual animated and manner, 
and concluding by saying, “ they deserved 
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warm feeling, or of earnest 














from her eloquent lips. Then her eyes too | 
would speak; I have seen them mony | 


time sparkling with indignation and 
solved in tears. 3 : 
In society she was brilliant, without by 
any means Leing 
“ That dangerous thing, a female wit.” 


Her language was often epigrammatic, and 
her “sayings” would have been worth 
collecting. and preserving for their point 
and purpose. e was usually full of ani- 
aaille. and never failed to deal ‘** well” with 
any subject on which she conversed. Those 
who saw her at such times would have 
thought that gaiety was her prevailing cha- 
racteristic: it was not so. Frequently I 
have seen her sigh heavily in apparently 
her merriest moments, and have quoted to 
myself her own lines,— 
* Blame not her mirth who was sad yesterday, 
And may be sad to-morrow.” 

She first met the Ettrick Shepherd at our 
house. When Hogg was presented to her, 
he looked earnestly down at her, for 
half a minute, and then exclaimed, in a 


rich manly “Scottish” voice, ‘‘ Eh, I did | 


na think ye’d been sae bonnie! I've said 
many hard things aboot ye. 
nae mair. I did na think 
bonnie!” 
our house, paid her a questionable compli- 
ment, saying she was the prettiest butterfly 
she’ had ever seen; and I remember the 
staid Quakeress shaking her finger at the 
young poetess, and saying, ‘‘ What thou 
art saying thou dost not mean!” Miss 
Jewsbury (the elder sister of the accom- 
plished authoress, Geraldine), whose fate 
somewhat resembled her own, for in the 
“*hey-day ” of life and hope she married, 
accompanied her husband to India, and 
soon died—Miss Jewsbury said of her, 
‘she was a gay and gifted thing,” but Miss 
Jewsbury knew her only “in the throng.” 
Her toils were too intense, the demands 
upon her resources too heavy : there was a 
perpetual necessity for labour to answer the 
needs of others, not her own, for her wants 
were very limited; her own expenses little 
more than those she paid for her moderate 
board at “a school ;” and for dress, though 
no doubt she had a woman's longing in 
that way, she says, and we can well believe 
her, she had seldom two silk gowns of her 
own.” But “ gay” the troubles and anxieties 
of life would not let her be; ‘gay ’ she 
was forbidden to be by the necessity of daily 
toil, ill or in health; more than that, her 
naturé inclined her to despondency—almost 

* Mr. Hall remembers : 


Y ungman's shop, in Sle 
with her. 


pve. the 
undred » 


once meeting her coming cut of 


“I have been,” she said, “to buy a pair of 
my money spent on myself out of the three 
mands I received for‘ Romance and Reality.’” 


a 








or 


T'll do sae | 
ye’d been sae | 
Mrs. Opie, who also met her at 





| volume of “ Recollections,” canvasses this 


‘** Well, madam, we are all born with a 
nius for something, and yours is for 
orsemanship.” 

Her industry was absolutely wonderful : 


--she was perpetually at work, although 


“I write 

I do prose. 

Pergo & wo) 
‘oetry always carries 

forget everything in 





THE GOVERNOR'S MOUSE: CAPE COAST CASTLE. 


subject that has interested my imagination. 
It is the most subtle and insinuating of 

leasures, but, like all pleasures, it is dearly 

vught. It is always succeeded by extreme 
depression of spirits, and an overpowerin 
sense of bodily fatigue.” In fact, she coul 
have improvised fine verses without hesi- 
tation or difficulty. 

She married Mr. McLean, then Governor 
of the Gold Coast,*—a man who neither 
knew, felt, nor estimated her value. He 
wedded her, I am sure, only because he 
was vain of her celebrity; and she him, 
because he enabled her to change her name, 
and to remove from that society in which, 
~ then, the old and infamous slander had 

mn revived.t There was, in this case, 


* She was married on the 7th of June, 1838, to Mr. 
George McLean, at St. Mary’s, jone Square, her 
brother, the Rev. Whittington , Officiating, The 
bride was “ given away” by her long and attac friend, 
Sir Lytton Bulwer Lytton. They were married a fortnight, 
at least, before the marriage was announced even to friends. 
A ead story was some time afterwards circulated, the 


truth of which I have no means of confirming, that McLean | ha 


had been e to a lady in Scotland, which engage- 
ment he withdrawn ; and that she was in the act of 
sealing & farewell letter to him, when her dress caught 


| fire, and she was burnt to death. 
mane Street, and walking home | 


+ The Hon. Grantley Berkeley, in his recently published 


l topic in 


& manner utterly unjustifiable. He can hardly expect 


those who knew Miss Landon to believe that she was 


no love, no esteem, no respect, 
could have been no discharge of duty 
was not thankless and irksome. 


eager to place her honour in his keeping 
occasion their meeting; or that she 
- net by Dr. 
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prospects, and 

fame had been long 

have either increased or im 
ley requires us to accept the 
poetess—saying to him (the first 
with him), her voice interrupted 
2 oe ee oe a 
to ur counsel ;” that, 

; the machinations of oa 
the most amiable and gi of her sex.” OF ali vision? 
fancies arising out of the creative faculty, this 1s one 
most “ thorough.” poet-laureate has written— 

“ That a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies ; 
That a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with 


outright ; 
But a lie which is part a truth is a hardermatter to fight.” 
Undoubtedly the wicked slander that associated the name 


of Maginn with that of L. E. L.. had some fo ° 
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| less to have known, i 

| the calumny, She gave a full history of 

| affair at the time in a letter . 

| accusation that could have been 

ff ve. To revive a 
slept for thirty years, is not creditable 

| of the Hon. Grantley Berkeley. 
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The last time I saw L. E. L. was in 
U Berkeley Street, Connaught Square, 
on the 27th June, 1838, soon after her mar- 
riage, when she was on the eve of her fatal 
voyage. A farewell party was given to 
some of her friends by Mrs. 8 : 
whom she then boarded, Misses Lance 
having resigned their school. 
proper time arrived, there was a whisper 
round the table, and as I was the oldest of 
her friends present, it fell to my lot to 
propose her health. I did so with the 
warmth I felt. The “chances” were that 
we should never meet again ; and I con- 
sidered myself free to naka her in terms 
such as could not but have gratified any 
husband — except the husband she had 
chosen. I referred to her as one of my 
wife’s most valued friends during oo | 
years of closest personal intimacy, an 
sought to convey to McLean’s mind the 
high respect as well as affection with which 
we ed her. There were many at 
that table who shed tears while I spoke. 
The reader may imagine the chill which 
came over that party when McLean had risen 
to “‘ return thanks.” He merely said, “‘ If 
Mrs. McLean has as many friends as Mr. 
Hall says she has, I only wonder they 
allowed her to leave them.” That was all: 
it was more than a chill, it was a blight. 
A gloomy foreboding as to the future of 
that doomed woman came to all the guests, 
as, one by one, they rose and 
with a brief and mournful 
bably no one of them ever saw her again. 

They sailed for Africa on the 5th July, 
1838. On the 15th of August she lan 
and on the 15th of October she was dead ! 
—dying, according to a coroner’s jury, ‘‘ of 
having incautiously taken a dose of prussic 
acid.” * Alas! it is a sad, sad story; one 
that makes my heart ache as I write. It 
was, indeed, a terrible close to a most un- 
happy life. 

e circumstances of her death will be 
for ever a mystery, for her husband has 
since ‘‘died and made no sign.” But no one 
ever heard of her having had that dangerous 
medicine in her m. Dr. Thomson, 
who made up her medicine chest, and who 
had been her attendant for many years, 
declared he never prescribed it for her, an 
that it was next to impossible she coul 
have it. I do not believe she 
committed suicide; nay, I am sure she 
did not; although I know she was most 
wretched in her mournful banishment, most 
miserable in her changed condition, and 
that if her past had been gloomy, her future 
was very dark ; but I do believe that i 
in some shape—not from the small vial 
which it was said was found in her hand— 
was administered by the African woman 
who is known to have been her predecessor 
—one of those 


} pro- 


“Children of the South, 
With whom Revenge is Virtue.” 

The very morning of her death, in a letter 
toa friend, she wrote, ‘‘The solitude, except 
an occasional dinner, is absolute. From 
seven in the morning till seven in the 
evening, when we dine, I never. see Mr. 
Mclean, and rarely any one else.” Writing 
previously, she says, ‘‘ There are eleven or 
twelve chambers here, empty, I am told, yet 
Mr. McLean refuses to let me have one of 


* Dr. Madden 








(* Memoirs of Lad 


them for my use. He expects me to cook, 
wash, and iron; in short, to do the work 
of a servant. He says he will never cease 
correcting me, until he has broken m 
spirit, and complains of my temper, whi 

you know was never, even under 
trials, bad.” It is but a mild view of the 
case which Dr. Madden takes, when he 
says—‘‘ The conviction left on m mind, 
by all the inquiries I had made tat Cape 
Coast), and the knowledge I had gained of 
the peculiarities of Mr. McLean, was that 
the marriage of L. E. L. with him was ill 
calculated to promote her happiness, or to 
secure her peace; and that Mr. McLean, 


for her pursuits, and eventuall 
indifference towards her, had rendered her 
exceedingly unhappy.” * 

On the ist January, 1839, we heard of 
her death; on the 3rd we received from her 
a somewhat long letter; it was a “ship 
letter,” without a date. = that ae 
wrote cheerfully, even playfully, 
hopes and prospects, ai Bed herself 
as “‘yery happy,”—a statement very dif- 
— indeed |! ee 9 above quoted. 

was learning to be a housekeeper, ivin, 
out sugar, butter, &c., and was ieemel 
by xe legion of keys.” To that letter 

had signed her name ‘“‘L. E. Landon,” 
but had erased ‘‘ Landon,” and written in 
“ McLean,” adding “‘ how difficult it is to 
leave off an old custom.” 


She was buried on the evening of her 
death, ‘‘in the of the Castle.” 
The grave was dug by torchlight ; and there 

beside it a “‘ mourners” wrapped 


in cloaks—shelters from ‘‘a pitiless torrent of 
rain.” Guided by “a flickering light,” the 
busy workmen hurried through their work; 
the mourners hastened away; one “silent 
watcher ”—it was not her husband—waited 
till the grave was covered in, and all that 
was mortal of her whose life was indeed a 
grief from the cradle to the grave, was 
yl w of sight.” 

the name she 
~ forgotten ; 
Laotitis Elizabeth Landon; and let the 


‘small white tablet inserted in the Castle | 


cymgay wither tase, of epapnanc Soother 
sympathy wi tastes, ce 
ofl entire 


: MASTERPIECES 
OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Messns. Day have at length issued their great 


vy | work—a representation, in coloured li 4 
of the — ipal Art-treasures poirtewer yy A 


Exhibition, 1862, and desi asa 
Great 


ae egg te published soon after 
ibition, 1851. 


t , It is dedicated to the Queen, 
and is a right regal offering, for it contains 
three hundred prints, in most instances fac- 
similes of the objects pict and is, therefore, 
a worthy monument to the Exhibition, of which 
it will be a record long after that event is for- 
Even now, it would be difficult to bri 
a hundred of the hundreds of 


ton; they are widely scattered; few of them 
were returned to their ucers; their homes 
are in the mansions of the wealthy in Great 
Britain, where, although they continue to give 

be instructors. 
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bore for so brief a time | likely to see again 
let her be known in the | deed the treasures 
of her country only as | no country that 


| 











tions, 
affected scorn fi poetry and poets."— . Madden, 
Soteae aot oo Cape Coast on the 28th May, 1847. 
Me wae ast tasied in the came gure with BS Su 
but “at . 
. Dr. Madden’s brief residence at on Coast 


Cabtie he occupied the chamber in which L, E. 
























pursuits were geometrical calcula- 
barometrical and thermometrical observations, He | 
space to which, 


assemblage of Art-treasures—such a col- 
lection as even the youngest seneng us are not 
in Eng They were in- 

of the world, for there was 
held back from a contest in 


which victory was almost sure to the swift and 


d| wall” at Cape Coast, be the sole record of } } 
| 
ee ei sgn | pact, but sometimes willy, we tony contom- 
Poor girl! Poor woman! Poor victim! Piste with ox ae ctiataalien the sommeny of 
Thus she fulfilled her own mournful predic- | 5 glorious assemblage of Art-wonders, that made 
tion, though speaking of another :— the year 1862 memorable is. Art-history. i 
ere are the rare jewels, set with true Art- 
«Were my father tone ae crm ana ae sae ents eticeet Kagiant 
* * * . + Ftaly, Germany, and France; plate, the value 
Manet too lads wee | of which is a thousandfold beyond the cost of 
e a wilder we: | ‘ ‘ . 
Whine Gachout and shriek are blending, ro ph compe cre vg mr apy = rma 
PR - apd ne ty eT _ renowned ecaliichenante : porcelain, rendered 
In some drear and distant ward, | by Art of greater worth than gold : in a word, 
Where my weary eyes meet only every class of Art-manufacture is here, very 
cana ahead 63 few objects being ee the memes 
eu mathematician. All his recalls with satistaction and pleasure ; 
iettns eatin tee pg the exact sciences. His all supplying lessons to Art-manufacturers for 
favourite centuries to come 


devote to this valuable work the 
in review, it is entitled. It 
there is no class of Art- 

ted, and that conse- 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


— 


Taz Royan Acapemy.—On the 10th | 
March the Royal Academy will elect a | 
member to fill the place of the late David 
Roberts. As yet all matters are “‘un- | 
settled” that have reference to the report 
of a committee of the House of Commons, 
a subject that will be, ere long, discussed 
in Parliament. The ground at Burlington 
House has, however, been ‘‘ measured,” 
and it is found that enough can be allotted | 
to the Academy for all its requirements. | 

Tue Bust or THACKERAY.—As we anti- | 
cipated, the committee who are to place a 
bust of Thackeray in Westminster Abbey 
have raised a storm. We asked, and others 
have asked, on what ground a sum of six | 
hundred pounds was demanded? It has | 
been insinuated that a very large payment 
would be required by the Dean and Chapter ; 
we are in a ition to say such amount 
would certainly not exceed £50; the cost of 
the bust would be £100, and of the 
£50. Asum of £200, therefore, will suffice 
for the work, and the committee are not 
justified in looking for more. 

Lamperu INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 


biting works by actual working men origin- 
ated here; 


| secre 
| Frederick Battam, the brother of the founder ine Institute, at 


| Switzerland, and specially dedica 


_ country 
| public halls, 


| with singular skill the power of his art. 


estal | 


| subject; but Mr. England, by whom this 
_ THE Workine Ciasses.—The idea of exhi- | 


eir first exhibition was a | 


success, their second will be as much so. | 


The collection is highly creditable; there 
are — productions of great merit, and 
the whole manifests industry rightly and 
wisely directed. A large majority of the 
works are those of men and women whose 
callings are in an opposite direction ; they 
show that which is not the result of daily 
labour, but of hours of relaxation, when 
“idle time” is not spent idly; in nearl 

all cases they are the fruits of home toil. 
when wives and children have been lookers- 
on, and have seen wonderful things grow 
outofnothing. This, indeed, constitutes the 
main feature of such exhibitions, which are 
consequently calculated to induce healthy 


| ful exhibitors took place on the 16th of 
| January, at Exeter Hall. 


| 





and good occupations ; they make the work- | 
ing man a contributor of pleasure not only | 
to his own immediate circle, but to thou- 
sands who can see the issue of his labour. | 
We regret that our space will not permit | 
us to do justice to the collection in the West- 


mingter Road; it has given us, however, | 


much pleasure, and cannot fail to interest 
and gratify the many by whom it will be 
visited. There are 633 exhibitors; among 
them are compositors, hairdressers, brush- 
makers, house-painters, stonemasons, rail- 
way-porters, bookbinders, carpenters, letter- 
carriers, smiths, shopmen, cutlers, hatters, 
labourers, shoe-makers, millers, sailmakers, 
packers, gunmakers, stampers, butchers, 
engine-drivers, stokers, watchmakers, boat- 
b , basket-makers, cab-drivers, coach- 
men,—in fact, every class and order of 
“ working men,” with cooks, confectioners, 
sempstresses, domestic servants, teachers, 
&e., among the “‘ working women.” 

“ Toe CrysTat Pauace Art-Union.”— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has gra- 
ciously acceded to the request of the Com- 
mittee, and has become the President of 
this Society. Such an accession will do 
mugh to extend its powers of usefulness, 
and greatly strengthen its position. We 
understand that many important works are 
in progress for its subscribers; some that 
are finished we have seen, they are of great 
beauty, and would be considered acqui- 
sitions by the wealthy, although produced 
for those who are limited to the subscription 
of a single guinea. To the gratifying fact 
we record above, we may add one almost 
‘as satisfactory, that the duties of honorary 


have been undertaken by Mr. 


of the Society, Mr. Thomas Battam. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS IN SWITZERLAND. 


—We have been enabled to examine a series | 


of 
to the 
Alpine Club. They number nearly two 


of stereograms taken in various 


‘hundred and fifty, and comprise almost | 


every object of leading interest in the 
ey yp eg lakes, churches, 

c 

rivers, , tunnels, glaciers—distant and 

near views, indeed, of all the 


are famous, either in history and tradition, 


or as marvels of picturesque grandeur and | 


beauty. It is difficult to over-rate the at- 
traction of so extensive a series; it leaves 
nothing for future artists—at least, we 


should suppose so—for the photographer | 


seems to have been everywhere, exercising 


They are admirable, considered merely as 
photographs; there have been none better 
done ; the atmosphere has, no doubt, been 
a valuable auxiliary, and perhaps it was 
more difficult to find a bad than a good 


arduous task has been carried through, de- 
serves the praise he will receive, and the 
reward that will follow. 

Nortru LonpoN WoRKMEN’S EXHIBITION. 
—The distribution of prizes toe the success- 


The Earl of 
Shaftesbury presided, and presented the 
rizes, which consisted of books and certi- 
Sein. The latter is in the form of an 
illuminated design commemorative of the 
exhibition ; it is signed by the noble lord, 


lets, mountains, rocks, | 


laces that | 


| this month, under the auspices of tho 
é rooms of the 
Arundel ety. In the collection will be 
found examples of every style of medisyal 
gla -painting from the earliest date, taken 
=: tee Snel anodes ens to be found both 
in England and on the Continent. These 
drawings were made with the most scrupu- 
lous attention to of detail and 
truth of colour, and they will, doubtless, 
be carefully studied by all who take interest 
in an art that is beginning to be revived 
—— us, and to the elucidation of which 
Mr. Winston devoted himself so assiduously 
| and successfully. While writing on this 
subject we may notice that some of his 
friends and admirers are preparing to collect 
'and publish, as a memorial of him, the 
| papers on glass-painting he communicated 
at various times to societies of which he 
was a member, or read on other occasions, 
The volume will be illustrated with many 
coloured plates and wood engravings from 
his drawings, which have been entrusted to 
Mr. Philip De la Motte for execution. 
THE ERS OF THE ARTISTS’ AND 
Amateurs’ Socrety opened their meeti 
of this season on Thursday evening, Fe 
ruary 2nd, by a large attendance and an 
admirable display of works. Prominent 
among gy meee <x —— oil 
inting, ‘The Honeymoon,’ . Leigh- 
ca ABA. two pte ra little pictures 
of French life by E. Frere, and a very grand 
sketch in oils of ‘A Passing Storm,’ by 
the late F. Bridell. Turner, David Cox, 
and other great names of the past were re- 
presented, and the industry and liberality of 
the members evinced by the presence of 
large number of their own productions. 





and enclosed in a gilt frame. The memo- 
rial given to each exhibitor is a volume 
descriptive of the exhibition. 

THE LATE DvuKke or RicnMonpd.—Two | 
memorial busts of his grace were subscribed | 
for by his friends in the county (Sussex) | 
with which he was more intimately con- | 
nected. The commission for one was given | 
to J. H. Foley, R.A., and the work is p 
in the council-chamber, Chichester. The | 
other is by P. MacDowell, R.A., and is in | 
the Town Hall, Lewes. 

Tue Royat HrBeRNIAN ACADEMY opens | 
its annual exhibition on the 6th of the pre- 
sent month; it will continue open till the 
end of May. It is an encouraging sign 
for the future of Art in Ireland, that pic- 
tures to the amount of £1,700 were sold 
last year in the gallery of the academy, a | 
fact which, we baler, is unprecedented in 
its history. With the large influx of visitors 
to the International Exhibition, a much 
greater result may, this season, be confi- 
dently anticipated. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Notice has been given 
that artists intending to contribute to the 
Picture Gallery this season, may send their 
works to the Hanover Square Rooms on 
the 6th and 7th of the present month. The 
Directors state that the Gallery progresses 
yearly in public favour, and in the improved 
character of the works exhibited, evidence 
of which is afforded by the fact that the 
receipts for pictures sold during the past 
year amounted to nearly £7,000. An 
information required by artists who wish 
to exhibit, will be given on application to 
Mr. Wass, superintendent of the Gallery. 

_Mn. Mapox Brown is preparing an ex- 
hibition of his sketches and pictures, to be 
opened about the middle of the present 
month, at the Gallery, Piccadilly. 

Mr. Cuartes Winston.—The valuable | 
collection of drawings of stained glass | 
made, during @ course of many years, by 
this deceased gentleman, will be exhibited | 

| 


| well, on behalf of the St. Matthew’s Work- 


| report, contains many remarks on the social 
condition of our age, with reference to the 
| subject discussed, that may be accepted as 
_ more truthful than pleasant to our national 


no real, satisfactory profit. This was 
_ moral of the lecturer’s discourse. 


they determined upon taking some steps 


| ing widow and children. 
9th of March, 1861, a few days only after 


of artists and other friends was held at the 
resolved that a public subscription should 
| his three large 


NELson CoLUMN.—A contemporary 
states that ‘‘one of the four lions so long 
ago commissioned from Sir Edwin Landseer, 
has been cast in plaster,” and he takes 
courage from this gratifying fact to inti- 
mate that ‘‘in the course of a few years 
this statue may be placed on its pedestal !” 

THe BrrMiIncHAM PERMANENT ART- 
GALLERY was announced to be opened on 
the 25th of last month, after our sheets 
were at press. Among the contributors, we 
understand, are members of various 
mical bodies, and other names of repute. 

‘“WorK AND Pray” is the title of a 
lecture delivered by Mr. Ruskin, on the 
evening of the 24th of January, at Camber- 


ing Men’s Institute, Denmark Hill. The 
lecture, of which we have seen a concise 


vanity. Multitudes are playing who ought 
to be working, while the work of thousands 
is little else than play, or work which brin 


PicrurEs BY JoHN Cross.—Whilst the 
brother artists of this t but ne lected 
painter, who so lovingly followed his re- 
mains to their last resting-place in Highgate 
churchyard, yet lingered beside his grave, 


to render that public justice to his name 
and reputation denied him during life, and 
also to assist in providing for his sorrow- 
o this end, on the 


the painter was laid in his grave, a meeting 
house of Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A., when it was 
be opened to form a fund for the purchase of 


unsold historical works—the 
only possessions he had to bequeath; m 


—— 
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order that by placing them in public insti- 
tutions the name and genius of the painter 
of ‘ The Clemency of Richard Coeur de Lion’ 

ight be the better known and disseminated, 
onl that the cam so collected should be 
set apart for his family. This generous 

roposition was at once warmly supported 

y the highest names in Art, and contribu- 
tions from friends and pupils came in from 
many quarters, the whole resulting in a 
total of about £900. The committee has 
accordingly purchased the three large un- 
sold works of John Cross, ‘The Murder 
of Thomas 4 Becket,’ ‘The Coronation of 
William I.,’ and ‘The Burial of the Princes 
in the Tower,’ the purchase money of which 
and remaining balance have been placed in 
the hands of trustees for the benefit of his 
children, Mrs. Cross having desired that the 
whole sum should be devoted to their in- 
terest only. It may be here noted, that 
through the kind exertions of those promot- 
ing this fund, a pension of £100 a year from 
the Royal Pension Fund was conferred on 
Mrs. Cross. The picture of ‘The Murder 
of Thomas 4 Becket’ has just been pre- 
sented to Canterbury Cathedral, where it 
may now be viewed in association with the 
actual site of occurrence. For ‘The Coro- 
nation of William the Conqueror,’ a place 
in the National Collection is most fittingly 


two latter works. 


CANADIAN PHoTOGRAPHS.—There must } 8%! 


be something in the atmosphere of Canada 
very favourable to the development of photo- 
graphic art, judging from a number of 

ens recently sent us by Mr. Notman, 
of Montreal, which are certainly among the 
most brilliant carte-de-visite portraits we 
have ever examined. Military officers in 
uniform and undress, civilians, ladies ‘‘ at 
home” and “abroad,” children—all either 
in groups, or single—full-lengths, half- 
lengths, and heads, make up a very charm- 
ing gallery of those who, it may be pre- 
sumed, form a portion of Montreal ‘‘ society.” 

THE OPERATIVE COACHMAKERS opened 
their Industrial. Exhibition on the 1st of 
February, in the Hall of the Coach and 
Harness Makers’ Company, St. Martin’s le 
Grand. The contributions are, generally, 
not of a nature to demand discussion. in a 
journal like our own, but, with few excep- 
tions, they bear evidence of the skill, in- 
genuity, and taste of the artisans employed 
in this branch of manufactures. 

Mr. THomas Batram’s Porce.arn, &c. 
—On Wednesday, the 1st March, Messrs. 
Christie and Manson will sell by auction 
the collection of porcelain, &c., made by the 
late Mr. Thomas Battam. It consists of 
rare and singularly beautiful examples of 
Sévres, Dresden, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, 
Wedgwood, and Limoges, with the finest 
specimens of the manufacture of Minton, 
Copeland, Kerr and Binns, and other famous 
modern manufacturers, together with many 
—— pieces of recent French, German, 
and Italian., So “‘tempting” a collection 
has very rarely been brought to the ham- 
mer, and it cannot but excite warm compe- 
tition. The selection was made under cir- 
cumstances of singular advantage. No 
connoisseur in England knew better. what 
was really good, and in choosing for himself 
Mr. Battam had the “pick” of a hundred 
establishments; every piece he 
has peculiar merit. It is indeed impossible 
to over-rate the value of the collection, 
either as a whole or in parts. There is not 
a single object but is the choicest of its kind. 








REVIEWS. 


Tvsean Scutprors: Tuer Lives, Works, AND | int 
Tres. With Illustrations from Original | 
and Photographs. = § CHARLES | 


Drawings 
C. Perxms. 2 Vols. Pub 
man & Co., London. 


It has often occurred to us as something si 

that the attention of English er ncn boar 24 
has never been directed to the subject of f 

ture in the same way that Painting and Archi- 


by Lone- 


who have investigated each subject respectivel 
from the earliest known period to our own vax, 


both in its rise and progress in different nations, | “We are not 8a: 
| what would have been the fate of Sculpture had 
_ he never lived, for we have already pointed out 
| signs of decay in artiste who were old men when 
| he was born, such as Pollajuolo, whose vicious 


and in its universal life. Sculpture, on the 
other hand, has met with entire neglect, except 
as connected in some way or other with the 
other Arts, or in the mere outline sketches con- 
tained in academical lectures. It has, in fact, 
“found but few admirers or illustrators,” so 
says Mr. Perkins when king of the Sculpture 
of Italy, and it is y true of the Sculpture 


Sculp- | cendent 


| but be a most welcome addition to the Art- 


i discrimi- 
nating judgment and = hawledge of tee art 


| spoken of. 


It is not to be denied that artists of trans- 
ius exercise oftentimes an unfavour- 


| able influence thei 

tecture have been. These two Arts appear | sibs Cite, eck tamea a 

almost to have been exhausted by historians, | littl in 
| their endeavours. Such, in Mr. Perkins’s 


little i 


attempting to imitate them, and 
ay Bod supreme ability, 


but 
il utterly i 
opinion, were the imitators of Michael Angelo. 
” he writes, “to 


style was unredeemed by any sublime element, 
and in those who enjeyed great tation con- 
temporaneously with himself, in as Andrea 
Sansavino, of whose evil influence the bas- 


of other countries. “The reason for this, he says | reliefs upon the Santa Casa at Loretto may 
—-still with reference to Italy—* does not lie so | suffice as an example; but as Michaelangelo 
much in the greater claims of Painting upon | was far stronger than these men, his power for 


lovers and students of Art, as in the existence | good or for e 


of an antique standard, by which all modern | ably greater, 
especially marked and imitable, while his sub- 


Sculpture is habitually judged, and of which it 
falls short; while Painting, which cannot be 


| submitted to this formidable test, is judged more 
pores whilst some public institution in , sale? ak 

vonshire (Cross being a native of that | 
county) will, in all probability, become the | 
future home of ‘ The Burial of the Princes.’ | 
We shall duly notice the destination of the | 


according to its merits. Another and more 
— reason why Italian Sculpture is so much 
ess known, and consequently less widely appre- 
ciated than Italian Painting, is because it can 
only be studied in Italy, where its masterpieces 
are not to be found in splendid and commodious 
eries, but in scattered churches and 

in which they are seldom so placed as to attract 
the attention of any but careful observers.” 
He, however, admits that the collection of 
Italian Sculpture at South Kensington “makes 
it possible for a student to learn more about it 
in a than anywhere else out of Italy.” 
But Mr. Perkins entirely overlooks the vast and 
magnificent collection of casts at the Crystal 
Palace ; true, they are principally of statues, and 
not of relieves and other works of numerous 
figures, such as compose the majority of the 
sculptures at Kensington; still along that 
lengthened vista of sculptured Art at Sydenham, 
from which scarcely a statue of note, whether 
ancient or modern, is absent, the student and 
the man of taste may pause, and ire, and 
reflect, and learn. And one has only to notice 
the utter disregard of these noble works by the 
thousands who visit the Palace, and also to 
observe the few who ever enter the Scul 

room of the Royal Academy, and the problem of 
our national indifference to Scul is at once 
solved. It has comparatively but very “few 
admirers” among us, and hence there is 
encouragement for men to write about it. Let 
us hope Mr. Perkins’s volumes will inaugurate 
a new era in this matter. 

He divides his history of the “Sculptors of 
Tuscany” into six books. The first is assigned 
to architectural sculptors, Niccola Pisano and 
his scholars ; the second to allegorical, Andrea 
Pisano, Balduccio, and others; the 
third to pictorial sculptors, Ghiberti, Donatello, 
Lucca della Robbia, and others. The fourth 
book is entitled “‘Tares among 
is devoted to a record of certain sculptors whose 
works are presumed to have had a deteriorating 
influence upon the art, who departed from the 
pure traditions of their predecessors, and “aimed 
at smooth el rather than at truth and 
character.” e fifth book speaks of Michael 

lo and his scholars; the sixth of Tuscan 


Sculpture under Cosimo I., among whom stand » aoe 
ot ako I have only cory as my 
one part of it, it was poaeey 
; m there- 
degree plan, 


even that in some 


prominently forth Cellini, Bandinelli, Tribolo, 
and Gian Bologna. The history is thus brought 
down to the end of the sixteenth century, from 
which date the art, as practised in Tuscany, 
no | any interest. eo ee 

A narrative which, like this, embraces so wide 
and varied a range of subject-matter, and that 
includes in it a record of + an debe d 
large number of artists, many of w are com- 
paratively unknown out of their own land, cannot 





the Wheat ;” it | to 





his ti . 
Leni Sonera 


limity was unattainable by men of inferior 
stamp, he above all others did harm in his day 
and generation.” 
The period at which Mr. Perkins’s pre | 
ends, commences almost a new era in the 
of Sculpture, not only in Tuscany, but also 
ee the _— of Italy. Simplicity “i 
i dignified e ion, gave place 
florid compositions and finished and elaborated 
execution. Bernini, the Neapolitan, and Al- 
gardi, of Bologna, led the van in the march of 
ecadence, and their followers degenerated more 
and more till real Art became entirely a thing 
of the past. : 
We are promised 5 fw author a continuation 
of the subject in the history of the Sculpture of 
other parts of Italy, and trust that the success 
which we ict will attend these volumes— 
they are, by - way, ow, wal ted Peer 
engravings of many of the principal wor: 
which sebeence is made—may ensure the fulfil- 


ment of the promise. 





A History or Cantcature anp Gnoresqur 
om Lirenaturge anp Ant. By Tuomas 
Waicut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Correspond- 
ing Member of the Imperial Institute of 
France. With Ties from sm 
Sources, drawn by F. W. Famuott, a 
F.8.A. Published. by Vintvz Brorusrns, 
London. 

The foundation of this volume was laid in the 

pages of the Art-Journal during the last two 

years, ‘The papers which thus appeared month 
after month ay author has collected, and 
havi iven to them some necessary revision 
pe eolifieation, with very considerable addi- 
tional matter and illustrations which could with 
more propriety come into a detailed history of 
the subject, like this, than into the columns 

of a periodi they are now published in a 

complete form, constituting a worthy companion 

. Wright’s “ Domestic Manners Sen- 

timents of the English.” In the preface to his 

new work he says—“ My design was to give, 
as far as may be done within such moderate 
limits, and in as a manner as such in- 
formation can easily be imparted, a general 
view of the hi of comic Literature and 
Art. Yet the word comic seems to me hard! 
all the parts of the subject w 
in my book. 


ht to bri nee 
e field of is inquiry is very large, 


is to follow it chiefly through 


mv hg ke contributed most towards the forma- 
tion of > 
Art in our own 


modern comic and satiric Literature and 


There is no doubt of Mr. Wright’s volume 
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finding « place in ev well-selected library, 
whether public or it is a learned, most 
entertaining, and instructive book ; no writer 
of our time is better qualified to deal with such 
a prolific and curious subject. We wish he had 
devoted a few pages to the works of the lamented 
Leech, the last, but certainly the greatest— 
viewed in all points—of English artist-humor- 
ists. This would have formed a most worthy 
termination of the history. 

Curwotoms rrom 1730 ro 1864. Published by 

~ _ E. Pumporrt, London. 


Crinoline has become an institution all over the 
world among civilised people, except with those 
barbarians Chinese, and other Eastern na- 
tions. It-is in vain to rail against it, and there- 
‘More we of the stronger sex, who pay for it, both 
in purse and person, and denounce while we 
inwardly admire it—but in moderation—must 
pat the best face on the matter we can. Is the 
subject, then, beneath the notice of the Art- 
critic ? Why, it has become a “ property ”’ in the 
artist's studio; crinoline expands itself both on 
the walls and the floors of our public picture- 
galleries; it is, perhaps, the most important 
item of modern female costume, and to arrange 
it symmetrically is an art in itself. 

We have heard it whispered gently in our ears, 
for we know nothing “of our own knowledge,” 
to adopt a legal term, that Mr. Philpott is a cele- 
trated maker of jupons ; whether this be so or 
not, he has published a curious book on the 
subject, with numerous illustrations of the 
dresses worn by ladies during the past and pre- 
sent centuries—pictures copied from authentic 
sources published at their respective dates; and, 
certainly, a comparison of the costume of 1730 
and for more a century afterwards, with 
that of our own day, is immeasurably in favour 
of the latter. No artistic eye would care to see 
@ revival of the fashions worn by our grand- 
mothers and their predecessors for two or three 
generations. Mr. Philpott may have had no 
other motive in publishing the book than to 
direct attention to his “ show-rooms,” but it is 


amusing, nevertheless, both in its pictures and 
its histories. 


Icznznos. Painted by F. Cuvrcu. Chromo- 
lithographed by Cuantes Rispon. Pub- 
lished by Day anv Son, London. 


The picture, of which this is a marvellously 
exact copy, was exhibited some time ago in 
London, and excited very general admiration. 
The great artist of America had achieved a 
triumph over difficulties such as the painter 
encounters but rarely. It is impossible to 
describe the work so as to convey an idea of its 
surpassing merit. The subject is treated with 
so much reality that we absolutely shiver before 
it. The scene is apart from humanity, existing 
in its lonely grandeur far away from the foot- 
paths of man. No doubt the artist has called 
Amagination to his aid; but the picture carries 
with it a conviction of truth ; P oe seems no 
exaggeration in those singular or grotesque 
forms reflecting all the hues that glorify a rain- 
bow. Messrs. have issued no production 
that so conclusively exhibits the power of their 
Art—none that 0 effectually shows what can be 
ao the aes at their command. We 
cannot say ow many “ printings” it has 
been subjected ; but they must have been very 
numerous ; for, ps, there has never been a 
chromolithograph containing so many “tints.” 


What Mew nave Sam anovr Womey. A 
Collection of Choice Thoughts and Sen- 
tences. Compiled and Analytically Ar- 
ranged by Hzwny Sovrucare, Author of 
“Many Thoughts of Many Minds.” With 
Iilustrations by J. D. Watsox. Published 
by Rovrizper & Co., London. 

If Mr. Southgate’s name does not become familiar 

as a household word omeng wenn of every de- 

gree, the whole sex must upbraided for their 
thgratitude. Who but a knight of chivalric 
atry would have explored the rich field of 
"nglish literature, and gathered from it such a 


fragrant garland of the sweetest flowers that 
men in all ages of our civilised history have sown 
there to the honour and glory of “ woman? 
And what a crop has up! Men have 
said many harsh things of the opposite sex, but 
the balance of favourable testimony far out- 
weighs them all; and we have only to glance 
over Mr. Southgate’s collection of “Thoughts 
and Sentences” to be assured of it. His ex- 
tracts are chosen with discrimination; every 
virtue and every grace that shines forth in 
woman finds a place among his selection, and 
though some old bachelors may feel to 
question the truths presented here, the verdict 
of mankind generally will be found in their 
favour. If Eve did tempt us with the apple, 
and by her flattering arts involve her partner 
in the act of disobedience, and thus bring upon 

terity all the ills of our lives, her daughters 
~— done, and are doing, very much to lessen 
our troubles, and to make our burdens sit with 
comparative lightness on the shoulder. Mr. 
Southgate is a shrewd man ; he knows well his 
book must find its way among the ladies as a 
weapon of defence against their “ persecutors 
and slanderers.”” 


Tue Boox or Penrumes. By Evoens Rowe, 
Member of the Society of Arts, &c. With 
numerous [Illustrations by Bovrpg.in, 
Tuomas, and others. Published by Cuar- 
MAN AND Hatu, London. 

Non cuique datum est habere nasum, is the motto 
placed by Mr. Rimmel under the fanciful coat 
of arms which appears on the cover and title- 
page of this curious volume—truly a book of 
perfumes, which every one who is fortunate 
enough habere nasum will discover ere he opens 
the leaves, from the sweet odours they emit. 

A book which appeals so pleasantly to a most 
delicate organ of sense as does this by its “‘ odo- 
riferous emanations ’’—we quote the author’s 
own expression—puts itself almost beyond the 
pale of criticism. Even were one to feel so 
compelled, how is it possible to speak harshly 
of that which yields so delicious a fragrance ? 
But in truth there is no necessity for applying 
to it the language of unfavourable judgment ; 
it is an ingenious and darned history of those 
sweet extracts which none know better than 
Mr. Rimmel how to produce. But he very 
modestly keeps himself in the background ; 
that is to say, his work is not an advertisement 
of his business, nor even a catalogue of recipes ; 
for perfumery is an art, and, oh wisely tells 
us, “can always be bought much cheaper and 
better from dealers than it could be man 
oy by untutored persons.” Let no fair 
ady presume then to think she can add to the 
choice aromas on her toilet-table by any decoc- 
a: of the leaves of this book. 

Jommencing with the physiology of es 
and cosmetics, we _, their sto a 
down in detail from the earliest reco 
own day, through their uses among the 
tians, Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, ancient and 
modern Asiatic nations, even to the uncivilised 
inhabitants of the Pacific Islands ; and not only 
in their personal application, but as employed 
in the rituals of the Jewish temple, where the 
smoke of the incense rose up day and night, in 
the ceremonies of heathen sacrifice, and in the 
services of Christian worship. It is a curious 
and entertaining history, the result of consider- 
able research, and worked out with no little 
ingenuity and professional esprit de corps. The 
interest of the book is greatly enhanced by a 
multitude of well-wrought engravings of a 


variety of objects having reference to th 
discussed, = : a 


to our 


Tue Twetve Montus. Tluminated and illus- 
trated by Watrer Severn. Printed in 
Colours by Day anv Son, London. 

Another of Measrs. Day’s achievements in the 

art they have brought to such perfection claims 

a mye a at our hands. We have here a 

series of twelve prints, illustrating the months 

a task that has taxed the skill of one artist and 

a dozen poets; moreover, the months are 

as @ calender, noting a promin 





ent 
event that tok eB" each day of 





thus, peer A ss group of 
pretty maidens 
tet of Rounds while dows fruit, 
of each season, are skilfully in: 
round the ars a : 
better than e poets, w! , ha i over 
the ground trodden by giant predecessors, were 
not likely to rival them in chaunting the glories 
Bamrenig npytbeye eat oe - The boo 
wever, is a very charming book; there can be 
no more ful gift from friend to friend at 
any period of the year. 


James BRINDLEY AND THE Earty Encrverrs.— 
Tue Srory or tHe Live or Geonrce Sre- 
PHENSON, including a Mzmom or us Sow, 
Rosert SrerHenson. By Samvzt Sures, 
Author of “ Industrial Biography,” “ Self- 
Help,” &c. Published J. Mvunray, 
London. 


We associate these two little volumes, because 
they appear as a volumes, and are of 
a kindred nature. th have been given to the 
public in a larger and more ive form ; 
the first being a reproduction of the life of 
Brindley, in Mr. Smiles’s “ Lives of the Engi- 
neers,” and the second a revised and improved 
edition of the same author’s previous work bear- 
ing a similar title; these, when they first ap- 
peared, received due notice from us. But both 
are too valuable in the lessons they teach to be 
the — only of those who can afford to 
buy comparatively costly ; such histories 
should be in the hands of every man and boy 
who can read; it was a right ae 
to place them within the reach of thousands 
who may learn that though a Brindley or a 
Stephenson is not born every day, there is a 
dignity in labour and persevering ind 

which will ever bring its own some- 
times in the shape of accumulated wealth, but 
always in the conscious enjoyment of doing the 
best with the talents God has given us, and thus 
being a willing and active, yet perhaps but a 
lowly, helper in the great republic of the world’s 


workers. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO BuNYAN’S PILGRIM’s PROGRESS. 
E vings on Wood from Drawings by 
F. F Suretps. Published by A. IngeLanp 
anv Co., Manchester. 


It was a daring attempt on the part of a young 
artist to add to our store of pictorial readings 0 
the great dreamer : an attempt to be justified only 
by success. He hao cnccested, and Sas Sree 
much. His drawings give the meanings of the 
writer; they carry out his conceptions, and 
come very near to realise the pictures that every 
reader has drawn without artist aid. The style 
is bold and free; the prints are ucts of 
thought and study ; their looseness is not care- 
lessness. We have seldom seen a book so full 
< ees no doubt efforts more ambitious 
ill emanate from the pencil of this artist. 


Merry Sonos ror Lirriz Voices. By Frances 
Freetixe Broperre and Txomas Hoop. 
Set to music by Tuomas Mursy. Pu 
by Gairriru anp Farran, London. 


Any work, the joint uction of the son and 
daughter of Thomas Hood, would claim atten- 
tion ; this volume, however, needs no recom- 
mendation beyond that which it derives from 
menpean opment me Here evens tego 
i a Pw, wise—set to music : 
beng | ustrated by a graceful woodcut. There 
is no book of the season that will be so weleome 
to little readers. What a luxury it would be 
to hear the little voices sing these sweet songs, 
which are written with a thorough comprehen- 
sion of childhood, neither above nor below their 
capacities. It is gratifying to find the son and 
daughter of the author of “ A Song of a Shirt | 
thus contributing to the pleasure and the happ!- 
ness of young readers. 
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5,000 of these Shares reckoned as fully paid, being taken by the late 


Capital £160,000, in 16,000 Shares of £10 each, 


’ 


ietors in part of the purchase, and the remaining 11,000 Shares to be 


now allotted. The late proprietors also guaranteeing a minimum dividend of 10 per cent. for the first three years on the paid-up capital. 


1 per Share to be paid on applicetion, and £2 on allotment; a second 
ciaen; and it is not expected that any further eal will have to be 


any additional call. Shareholders may, 


wever, pay up their Shares in full at once, and receive from the date of so 


t of £2 10s. to be made on March 1, 1865, making £5 10s. 
and in any case three months’ notice will be given before making 
interest at the 


rate of 6 per cent., or such higher rate as may be agreed upon by the Directors upon all sums paid in advance of calle. 





: DIRECTORS. 


COLONEL F. B. WARD (late R.A.), Welwyn, Herts, 
Director of the Hammersmith and City and of the Central 
Wales Extension Railway Companies. 

J. W. KAYE, Esq., 59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


OWEN JONES, Esq., 9, Argyll Place, Regent Street, London. 
JOHN 8ST. LEGER, Esq., Park Hill, Rotherham, and 71, 

St. James’s Place, London. 
Mz. WILLIAM DAY, Southside, Tufnell Park, N., Managing Director. 


Other Directors’ names will be added shortly. 


Bankere—THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, 824 and 825, High Holborn, W.C. 
Solicitors—Mesers. LAKE, KENDALL, AND LAKE, 10, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 
Broker—EDWARD HASLEWOOD, Esq., Founders’ Court, Lothbury. 
Auditr—EDWARD SANDELL, Esq., Public Accountant. 

Manager of the Printing Businesses—Mr. JOSEPH DAY. 

Manager of the Artistic Portion of the Business, and Secretary—Mr. JOHN B. DAY. 





- PLACES OF BUSINESS: - ' . 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, GATE STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.; TWYFORD'S BUILDINGS, W.C.; GERMAN GALLERY, 
168, NEW BOND STREET, W., LONDON. 





ABRIDGED. PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed to purchase the recently-erected freehold and long 
leasehold premises, the extensive plant, machinery, and working stock cf the 
lithographic, chromo-lithographie, pirte Seinguels plate-printing, and stationery 
businesses, likewise the copyrights, publication and stock of the well-known 
firm of Day anp Son, lithographers to the Queen and to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, for the purpose of carrying on and developing to their fullest extent the 
various branches of current business already in active which inelude 
not only those higher classes of artistic w pers Bal ver 
educated and wealthy, keep alive the extended reputation of the it, 
but also the innumerable every-day necessities of bankers, merchants, professional 
men, and general traders ; and of embarking in every collateral branch of industry 
that can be advantageously entered upon, 

The property to be purchased consists of :-— 

Firstly. The freehold and leasehold premises erected within the last ten years 
especially for these businesses ; they are situate in the very centre of London, and 
in a locality which, from the changes already in by railway and other 
companies, and by the city authorities in Holborn Valley, as well as by the con- 
templated Fre tion of the law courts in the Vale, neighbourhood, must 
rapidly improve ; and it is but reasonable to believe that in the course of a few 
years — will assume twice or thrice their t estimated value. 

—- oan Sings, ney ws sndotber machinery, lant, a working 
stock of the lithographic, chromo-lithogra copperplate- , and stationery 
businesses, and other incidental arts a tonctben th the business 
flowing thereto from all classes and from as well from Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office and other Government establishments. It is to 
increase this department of the business, by the introduction of kindred pursuits, 
to an extent for which the resources of a private firm would be inadequate, but 
which cannot fail to be highly remunerative when backed by the capital of a 


company. 

Thirdly. The copyrights, publication stock, and plant of the extensive publishing 
business, from which source alone in this country, during the last fifteen 
the highest class of illustrated and illuminated works bave been issued. Durin 
the time named, the establishment of Messrs. Dar anp Son produced and distribu 
® succession of works which for extent and excellence are without a parallel in 
the history of publishing, either in this or any other country, calling forth the 
eulogium of the artist, the connoisseur, the publie, and the The Zimes, in 


a late notice, remarked of some of these works, that they were of such magnitude, , 


importance, and beauty, as to appear to be beyond the of private enterprise, 

-~ — suited oy the unlimited resources of royal or fed ee 
e Directors find it advanta tography and_every other table 

branch of the fine arts will be paren a oo — 





At the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, at the French Exhibition, at the Dublin, 
and at the Art Treasures Exhibition at M first-class medals 
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New Bead Sureey, W.3 
for the purposes of the publie exhibition of any 
Company may be in 

fees have been oF will be incurred. 

be taken over by the Company as from January |, 1865, and 
the First of the Directors and declaration of a dividend will take place 
before or during July, 1865, é 

shares is allotted than is applied for, the money paid on 

aie chet Te ee end ee pagan of toe able 


pay’ 
allotmen actuall allotted, and of the further call of £2 10s., the 
on allotrany) being repaid to the applicant. If no allotment is made, the money 
will be returned in full. 
forms of for shares can be obtained at the offices 
Pe veep poh omeadigah latter place a copy of the memorandum and 


Articles of Association can be seen. 





APPLICATION FOR SHARES MAY BE. MADE ON THE FOLLOWING FORM, 


To the Directors of Day and Son (Limited ), 8, Gate Street, Lincoln ’s Inn Fields, London. , 

GentLemen,—Having paid to the London and Bank, 324 and 325, High Holborn, London, W.C.,* on yor Loree mg bay mot PR er 4 eo that 
you will allot me —— shares in Day anp Son (Limited), and I hereb agree to accept such shares, om nceordance with the y seger h ’ Se eae 
in respect of each abare allotted to me the sum of £2 on allotment, and 10s. on the 1st March, 1865, in accordaned wr © ee den he a 
such calls as may from time to time be made upon the sbares allotted to me ; and I sgree to become » member of the | muapanys Association 
when required by you; and I request you to my name upon the register of members in respect of the shares allotted. 

ae in full soceeeet Seen eceeereeeseeeaseee® AOCET EO FEES Oe enete aeenee 
U: Cote eceeeseeereree Prrriret te even 
Profession or occupation ceccesssessores corsesceeeons ee eeeeeeettoes . 
¥ Residence in full COee ee OO cee eee eee ear reeeeereebes eee 
Date eeberereccescoecsoverseconeoosreeseesee POO r eee e eee eben Tene nee® eeeee 
21, Lombard Street ; or to any of the 


* Or the deposit may be paid to the account of Dar axp Sox (Limited), at the Head Office of the London and County Penk 
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Srommongers to 


SLACK’S er hho 


IS A COATING OF. PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S. NICKEL, 


amalgamated, on chemical and scientific principles, almost to the and “whiteness of Silver; which renders ft, as 
awe Seovettivetien, too bechentisin thal oon ba, potuceds while the fact sn wna of Ss, hehe 1 la 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN: SPARE. 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER, 
ALL GOODS RE-PLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 


Thread - {seca 


i 


SIDE DISHES, WITH LOOSE HANDLES, 
Forming the Set of 8 


From £6 15s. to £12 12s, 
FISH KNIVES AND FORKS, in Cases, 
From 12s. 6d. to 40s. 
DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS, in Cas2s of 12 pairs; 
From £2 2s. to £5. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


MESSRS. SLACK have been celebrated Firry Yana for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. 
IVORY KNIVES, BEST QUALITY, BALANCE HANDLE: 
TABLE, 16s., 20s., 22s. DESSERT, 1ls., 14s., and 15s. 6d. per dozen, 
Warranted not to come loose ia the Handle. 

DISH COVERS, SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, £8 8s., £12 12s, and £15 12s. 
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BEST BLOCK TIN DISH COVERS. 
Cece Fan Bitee (oot of 8) i be 


18 0 
£1 18s. 64. to £3 10s. Queen's Pattern 8 O 
Silver Pattern do. ¢ 9 0 





30s. to 63s, 


_SLACK’S IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE. 


are solicited to inspect their extensive Stock of Fenders, Fire Irons, P 
ey Fees Farlg rma Std fois their simple but satietdeace ion of Darden and Japan Tea Trays, Patent Dish. Covers, Tea U 
: *& 

uality, will Bpaatesspodeun of the advantages of selecting oe of ma ing cach art : i Fins Renene 06 the, ER eT SSiBLE PaO 


s. 4, 
Black Fenders . . ssuee 


Bronzed Fenders .10 0,, 30 0 a. 


Bright Stel | . 65 0,100 0 “Uy tos) 


Boom is ~ N 
Bed Fire Irons 3 Ow 7 0 ‘e re’ pel Ai Lt - a a ee @cce: fae @ Be Loe To rh keer Wi WNW ET 


KITCHEN SETS—lst Size, £3 Os 8d.; Modium Size, £8 lls. 1d: Largo. Size, £24 10s: 


Catalogues, with Drawings and Prices of every is Sag sis may be had gratis, or sent post free. 
ORDERS ABOVE £2 sENT PER RAIL, PACKED WITHOUT CHARGE. 


RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK 


336, STRAND, OPPOSITE § 
—_. * “ROFTasgrenen’ ae OMERSET HOUSE. 




















